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PREFACE 



i!2£!l£^B§£^« Volume VI# have cone out a little later than usual. Perhaps this 
reflects the tiifficulty, which increases each year, of finding adequate support to 
continue what we hope is a tradition-- and a means of keeping in touch with our 
colxeaguos and forner students. Its lateness also reflects delays caused by 
conputerizing the printing in order to cut '<he costs* Using the UCLA Foraat 
Hanipulation System, Earl Rand prepared this volume. 

In addition to our regular staff, this volume counts as contributors two 
visiting professors who spent part of the 1971-1972 school year on the UCLA campus. 
Be sincerely appreciate their workpapers and the courses they offered while in 
residence. 

The covtfsr of Volume VI shows the extent of UCLA activities and involvement in 
the world of TE.SL. The outline map of the world has been shaded to show: 1) 
Countries from which students have come to the UCLA TESL program, or 2) Countries in 
which UCLA has had officially sponsored projects, or 3) Countries in which UCLA staff 
vembeL's have participated in seminars, workshops, surveys, or consultations. We are 
pleased to note that our <?fforts have been offered on so wide a scale. 

Again we invite reactions to the articles presented. And please, if you wish 
to receive future vc/lumes, keep us informed of your current address. 
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MATERIAIS DKSIGNS FOR INTERHEDIATK AND ADVANCED S FCOi^O-LANGU ACE CLASSES 



J* Donald Boven 

Host lanfjuago teachers will agree that it ir, j;ubst.anti.ally more ilifficult to 
teacli intormfrdiato than beginning level .second- laiiguago clafiscn, and still more 
diflicult to tO'ich advanced level classes. A correlative observation is that many 
beginning coursois have considerable content and der;ign in common, and that more 
advunctid coursr-s :;how nuch more variety ot form and substance. Perhaps this 
indicates that* planned or unplanned, beginning-leval language courses agree in large 
part on the order of presentation of basic materials, the pedagogical "point of 
efttree" into a linguistic systen, while the extensive and complex later stages 
encourage nore variety. 

Early problems that face the beginner are: the sound system (the inventory 
and distribution of phonological elements) and A repertoire of simple, basic sentence 
patterns, which can serve as building blocks for later structural elaboration. These 
are prer-jented in familiar situations (identification of self and colleagues in the 
classroom, naming, classification and location of concrete objects) laced with 
patterns of phatic communication with which the student can facilitate his efforts to 
exchange information. ^ At this stage tiie interest of novelty maintains class 
incentive for attention and focus on the lesson. 

But' the interest of novelty is short-lived as sentences and situations are 
repeated the requisite number of times to guarantee learning and facility. Most 
especially with adult students the class faces a difficult dilemma: how to reconcile 
the simplified activities allowed by severely limited linguistic competence with the 
■ature interests of students who have had . exten:iive experience in the highly va\:ied 
cultural environment of the sophisticated adult world. It is apparent that 
first-language learning experiences cannot sej-ve the needs of the pos t-pub(^rty 
second-language student, simply because this student cannot divest himself of his 
personal history of maturation and development. If he is to learn, he must do so as 
a nan; he cannot repeat his childhood experiences of learning basic cultural 
information at the same time he learns oral expresision. 

This can be vividly demonstrated by as)cing students in a teacher-training 
class to "peer teach" each other, presenting sirsple language lessons, presumably to 
illustrate the use of methods and techniques. Students, when told to "pretend you 
don't know how the negative transformation functions in Rnglish and act like you are 
just learning," will be conspicuously ill at ease in their role as learners. And 
understandably so: they are being asked to do something that contradicts their 
nature, to pretend to be something they are not. 

If the interest of novelty cannot be maintained because there is so much 
^aailiar ground, to traverse before language students can have genuinely new 
experiences in thoir language, how can we hope to build and maintain motivation 
through the extended period of training necessary to lay a foundation even roughly 
comparable to first-language skills? As any language teacher knows, this is not an 
easy question. Some students come self-motivated; they want to learn badly enough to 
provide from their' own resources the perseverance that eventually assures success. 
But the percentage of students with sufficient interest to provide their own 
Botivation^ is very low. Furthermore such students will succeed with a minimum 
classroom input; they need little tfote than exposure and opportunity. The measure of 
an effective teacher is the extent to which he can expand the percentage of achievers 
beyond the assumed minimal core. 

What can be done to enhance the likelihood of success in the typical adult 
class? Tharo are a number of suggestions for answers to this question, which include 
the following ideas: 1) Provide the largest variety of activities for the students 
which thoii limited new linguistic experience will allow. Variety can of itself help 
avoid the deadening effect of doing the samo thing too many times and can therefore 
encourage sturients to maintain attention and interest. A corollary to this is that 
activities in the classroom should not always be predictable. Doing or saying the 
unexpected is often an effective way to assure student attention. 2) Design learning 
activities in a way that they will resemble and suggest (and, ultimately, lead to) 
real-life communication situations. In this respect the illusion of reality, an' 
artistic achioyemont pursued by drdinatists, novelists, and poets, is more relevant 
than reality itself. if students can forget they're in a class*. learning 
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ef f rictivfjiiosa may increase- 1) Supply through the content of the loKson a real and 
valid int (sllectual challenge. This undorstdiidabJ y bocome?, ear.ior an the clar>ii 
profjrenr.ei;, but even from relatively early istatjes the .studei.ts can and sliould have 
their cai>acities stretched. This concept oust be applj.ed with soncitivo discretion, 
of course,, since if students are ertbarrassed or di53COuracjed, the avenues of learning 
nay be seriously blocked. 

None of these ideas are original; tl.ey have been around for a long tine. But 
apparently they haven't been applied well, since classroon toaching problems persist. 
Perhaps we should continue exper i nientin ; with idears designed to enhance motivation, 
to provide real or appropriately simulated opportunities for communication, to 
inclode morr^ intelJectual challenge in classroom activities. Some possible 
directions that may wiirrant further attention are: 1) A lead-time for comprehension, 
postponing oral production by introducing language forms that will elicit non-verbal 
responses. 2) Experimental bilingual conversations, where interlocutors use 
different languages. 3) Mini lessons, or mini-mini lessons — perhaps even subliminal 
exposure (tlie TV ad uicn'seem to get their message over — even managing to produce 
capsnles that are not rendered ineffective by repetition) • li) The correlated use of 
drama and music, which seems to inspire interejit and improve • communication (again 
refer to television ads). 5) Various combinations of mixed media presentations (now 
that we'rft not so sure that mixing of oral and written for is ^er se insidious). 6) 
Experimental use of the new _ la nguage being studied for linguistic survival in a 
variety of circumstances and situations (now that we are not positive it's wholly 
counterproductive for students to make errors — indeed that errors may be an effective 
neans to achieve competence). 7) Attempts to use culture coating to enhance the 
(hopefully) inherent interest people have in the different ways in which other 
cultures structure their beliefs and social institutions. This assumes that what is 
new is interesting, which at least part of the time should be correct. 

During the summer of 1971 a workshop was organized at the Anaerican- University 
in Cairo in an attempt to find answers to the i>roblems presented by mature learr.ers 
of limited linguistic achievement. The indirect motivation of the students, who were 
Bid-career civil servantr of the Egyptian government, was the opportunity to pursue 
on a fall scholarship aitd with the continuation of their regular government salary, a 
two'-to three-ye.iL program 6t postgraduate training in the principles and practice of 
aanageroent, which would in turn better equip them for service in their governnent 
offices and bureaus, with an -enhanced opportunity for promotion and advancoment. Dut 
the training was to be given in English at an English-curriculum university, to 
studentn who 1) had finished their baccalaureate several years earlier, 2) had years 
of responsible work experience, 3) had been given virtually all their education in 
Arabia, ^) had studied English as a foreign language under circumstances not ideally 
conducive to effective language learning, and 5) at least in some cases had serious 
anxieties about the consegiiences of being sent back to their regular assignments 
before successfully completing the management program. There was therefore strcDng 
BOtivation, positively for the opportunity of career advancement and for the chance 
to earn a Master of Arts degree, and negatively in the desire not to be terminated 
because of academic or linguistic siiortcomi ngs. 

But marjy of the management students were not progressing satisfactorily in the 
regular university (undergraduate) courses in English as a foreign language to whicli 
they were assigned. They complained that the language training was not effective, 
that the teachers were too young and inexperienced, that the books they studied fron 
were of ten 'puer ile and unchallenging, that the tests did not accurately measure 
student proficifsncy, etc. It was interesting to compare these mature adult students 
to the younger ujidergradua tes, who were more willing to accept the language lessons 
as a Beans to an end (admisf:ion to the University as a full-fledged student) , without 
dciaanding so high a level of relevance to real life. Or perhaps the transition from 
secondary school was less disconcer ting than from a real work assignment, or maybe 
the consequences of faiiutti were lens threatening. whatever the reason, the older 
students were dissatisfied, and the workshop was one effort to explore the 
possibilities of improved materials tor better and more efficient language training- 

The workshop team members included five ?,YL teachers (three American and two 
British) one management instructor (an Egyptian) , and several consultants (Egyptian 
and Ataericari) who were available when newdod, with supporting clerical personnel and 
services.* The team decided that a^ * ivities different from those familiar to .the 
classrooms would have to be planned, since students had clearly indicated tLair 
dissatisfaction with existing models; In response to this neeO six types of projects 
were designed: 
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1) Lectures — recordiiujs of rolnvant past lectures were 
prepared in short selections for listening comprehension,, 
orcjaaization and outlining i>kill practice, note taking, making 
summaries, anii oral reporti; and compositions. 

2) Case studies — ptesentations from tapfi recordings of 
irianagement- ty po situation.^ were pLeparoil to describ<» the kinds of 
problem;; and docisions that chaincterizp the ope rat ion of an 
office or businefis, to provide practice in listening 
CO IT. pre he us ion, logical analysis and indurrtive reasoning,, group 
discussion and oral expression, role playing, writing letters and 
menos. 

3) Audio visual materials--to incorporate film and 
recordings into the specifiv: areas of interest of the students. 
These consisted of alternate (and simplified) sound tracks for 
panageoent sound filiES/ and descriptive tape recorded texts to 
accompany film strips* These provided for listening and reading 
comprehension in a visual, pictorial context, oral summaries and 
group discussion, identifying main ideas and supportin': details, 
asking and answering questions^ and using reference materials. 

U) Readings--SRlec tions from appropria te management- 
related readings to give specific practice in such reading skills 
as; skimming, locating specific information, intensive reading for 
organization and details, etc* and for discussion and outlining, 
summarizing, written composition. 

5) Concept development — the study of related vocabulary 
items to give practice in derivation and other morphological 
processes and in semantic relationships, and to identify and work 
with lexical sets. 

6) Lecturettes — a specially designed activity with a 
format which is further described below, prepared to provide 
practice in listening and reading comprehension , copying and 
dictation,' writing and spelling, and in particular the exercise 
of integrative language skills, es[iecially as applied to 
interpretation from, context. 

All of these forms, designed tor the variety of language aiid study skills above, have 
advantages and no doubt limitations* I would like to describe tbo last mentioned 
category of materials, the form designated ^'lecturettes,'* in some detail, to explain 
the structure and content of the activities, the rationale for their development, and 
the possible role they can perform in a language' program. 

Lecturettes are short comprehensive exercises prepared and recorded in various 
nodes for student listening. They are brief presentations, written or adapted for 
the particular interests of a particular student group (in this case management 
students) in two forms: full and simplified. Full means normal - narrative English 
prose in a technicrtl or semitechnical register. Simplified versions are a paraphrase 
and to some oxtent a condensation written to a limited vocabulary {the first 2000 
words of a standard frequency count plus rationalized exceptions such as recognizable 
cognates) witli an effort fro avoid long, involved, complex sentences. Each version is 
recorded on tape in two forms: regular and deliberate. Recjular is the normal speed 
of delivery for a public lecture, around 130 to 1U0 words per minute. Deliberate is 
a Glower form, recorded at about three- fourths of regular, or 90 '^o 110 words per 
minute. These are approximate spee;ls, since "words" is an approximate term, ranging 
from very short items like "a" to s^uch longer ones like "coincidental." In recording 
in deliberate style, every effort in made to avoid the distortions of inserting 
pauses or breaks in unexpected places, and of separating at word boundaries sounds 
which affect each otlter. In other words, even though the tempo of recording was 
slowed down, the effect of natural pronunciation was as much as possible preserved. 
This is mainly done making slightly longer pauses at natural phrase breaks and 
otherwise speaking in a. slightly deliberate style. 

There are, then, four "modes," numbered below to reflect the presumed scale of 
increasing di£ f icul ty of comprehension: 
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U. SitDplifiod deliberate 
2.. Simplified rogular 

3, Full deliberate 

4, .^Full regular . 

Those familiar with Voice of America broadcasts in countries outside of the United 
States will recognize the node "simplified deliberate" as es.sentidlly equivalent to 
the VOA broadcasts in Special English, aimed at the very consideiable audience of 
persons abroad learning English who have not yet attained a mastery that allows easy 
comprehension of the style of English used in normal broadcasting, 'represented by 
■ode ^ "Cull regular." Modes 2 antl 3 are intermediate steps, with' 2 using a 
simplified forn but regular delivery and 3 using a full form but deliberate delivery* 

The idea is to take the students through material in context that is graded in 
terms of lexical/gramnialical complexity and rate of delivery, from a form most easily 
interpreted to a form that represents . the demands and challenge of normal English 
lecture style. But if the student's only task is to liste»> and understand, he may 
oot be able to maintliin full attention on what he is hearing, especially since the 
content of the presentation is either repeated verbatim or in a somewhat modified 
(nore complex) form. True, the "full" form will add information, but many of our 
nornal listening activities are aimed at general ideas rather than details, and the 
general .idi^as of the simplified and full forms will be closely similar. 

So we arrange for the active participation of the student by giving him a 
■odified dictation task. The texts of tlie lectur«ttes are prepared in a clo^e format 
exercise, with every tenth word deleted** Two written forms of each of the simplified 
and full modes are prepared — one each for use at deliberate and regular recording 
speeds, but deleting different sets of words.. This is done by deleting words 10, 20, 
30, etc. of Forji A of the simplified text, and words 5, 15, 25, fete, of Form B. 
Forns A and B of the full text are similarly prepared. 

Students, as they listen to the tape, restore the wor^s by writing them in the 
blanks. The sequence for each text ^simplified and full) is deliberate before 
regular. This allows the student to become familiar with the content and gives 
practice on the cloze-dictation task doing the i^lower version before the faster, 
while not requiring the exact same participation, since a different sot of wordt are 
to be resjtored the second time the text is heard. The simplified and full 
paraphrases offer another kind of varied practice, with similar though not identical 
content, but different vocabulary and syntax. It is hoped that the balance /of 
novelty (different forms and different sets of deletion within a form) 'and 
familiarity (a common context selected to repres'^nt student interest will encourage 
growth in student facility in interpretation and comprehension, keeping levels of 
"repetition" within tolerable limits while valuable practice is achieved. The four 
"■odes" are designed as stepping stones to cross a gap that might otherwise be too 
wide to negotiate with a single leap^ 

Specifically the task of the student, is to follow the spoken word with 
understanding, recogiiize the word that fits in the blank, write it hurriedly, then 
jump ahead to catch up, finding one's place to further interpret the spoken word and 
■atch it with the appropriate written symbols. This process is repeated through the 
recorded passage. 

The rationale that underlies this presentation is: 1) variety is maintained as 
essential to focus student attention, 2) context is supplied to maximize natural 
expression and student interest, 3) a pattern of iiitegrative skills is developed as 
the student concentrates on a combination or oral comprehension, reading 
comprehension, recognition of fci'is in contoxt, dictation skills (at normal speed of 
delivery, not broken up to wait for a student writing as fast as he can to catch up), 
cloze completions, and spellimj, and t*) a "listener's grammar" is developed through 
which oral comprehension is developed by the active participation of the auditor, who 
analyzes as he listens and makes largely fulfilled predictions about what he will 
hear next, which explains hou a coii^petent listener can usually fill in the missing 
parts of a garbled aessage, if the subject of the discourse is one that covers 
familiar ground. j 

This sot of activities can be given in different ways, depending on the level 
and pacing of the class. hodo 1 can bo given and .then corrected to see if a 
particular evicrcise is too easy, too difficult, or approximately right for the class. 
If too simple the class can go directly to node 2; if too difficult, the selection 
can be discussed for content, vocabulary, structure, and then repeated for 
comprehension only or again attempting the cloze exercise. Two (or more) 
listening-completion exercisei; can be done the same day or at succeeding classes. If 
it is anticipated that a mode will be too easy, the class can do the cloze exercise 
as a cloze test, filling the blanks without listening to the tape — thus removing both 
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th«? rlictatod an;jwers and the pacing factor. Then th«y can hear the tape and correct 
their own (or d classnate^s) paper to so^ how accurataly they interpreted the content 
of the dL::torted text. Another variation could be first lii3ti»ning to the tape and 
then completing the cloze exercise from a combination of memory and • interpretive 
analysis. 

It is suggested that after doing Modes 1 and 2, a comprehension quiz would bo 
appropriate; thin will impress on the students the importance of understanding the 
■caning of the entire exercise and not just the appropriate completion of each blank 
as it comes along. The comprehension quiz which was prepared to accompany the 
exercise done for the. AUC project was in two parts: a set of five true-talse 
questions dnd a set of five multiple choice questions. They are simple — no 
Bisleading questions or querying of nonimportant details — intended to tell the 
student, and the teacher, whether the listening and blank-filling was accompanied by 
understanding . 

After doing Modes' 3. and it would be appropriate and hopefully productive to 
have a set of questions! for class duscussion, not now testing literal comprehension, 
but probing for background understanding, collateral information, relevance and 
applications, etc. 

The technique' of using what is here designated as »lecturettes«» is not 
intended as the sole content of an intermediate or advanced course, but rather as a 
supplementary -activity, to be used with discretion. This is important to keep in 
Bind, because any technique or procedure — no matter how exciting or challenging cr 
productive — will be exhausted by overuse. The criterion of classroom variety 
suggests a sequence of different activities, of which the lecturette technique is 
only one. These combination dictp.tion-cloze exercises can be done as a classroom 
a::tivity or assigned for completion in the language laboratory, either with or 
tfithoat the piivilege of relistening to the text. ....... 

Hone of the suggestions offered is intended as dogmatic, but simply as ideas 
vhich can b^s triod in an effort to liven classes, to interest students, and to 
iiprove the lovel of efficiency which characterizes formal language learning in 
school classrooms. Examples of the materials described are given below to illustrate 
the descriptions offered. 

Bode I is simplified deliberate - the words to be deleted are underlined and 
in italics. Mode 2 is simplified regular - the words to be deleted are underlined 
and in caps. ' r 

' SifiZE EXERCISES ^ MODES 1 AND 2 - SIMPLIFIED 

Marketing and Marketers ' 

Instructions: As you listen to the recording of the following 
selection, fill the blanks with the words you hear. . 

About " two hundred years JS^Q-f before the Industrial 
Revclution, _j2Mj2f^- worked in marketing J1AD_ many jobs to do. 

JSJ^^ example, they bought at TIIE_ lowest possible price the 
j25^5tifiifA„ which thoy wanted to ^S^l-^- The marketers kept these 
-fi5tpitt.C.^— until they could sell ^UiBL for a good price. ' 

,£ffO}SLtAff]£,:i they lost money if jrHE_ products spoiled or became 

J^^-» if they were N2« longer wanted. 

Today, people tji^g.^ work in marketing have jrp_^' do the same 
jobs: _ bauina » storing, and selling. 

The ^MARKJTER^ is still mainly interested jLn_ seeing that 
SMpply and _PKMAKD__ are equal to each _oth2A^ . But nowadays, the 
■arketer ^ TRIES to find out what peofile want to buy and how 
Jl'S&h^ money they are ready T0_ spend. 

The good marketer jifi[vi!>&£4Ai*^--. J^is product well tq _MAKE_ 
people buy more and J>p£l!i_ more woney. but he JdjiSJ^ know how 
Buch they J!^U:t, buy, that is, what _I!]n_ demand for his product 
jlOcf^^ be. When^he knows JSH^T^ the demand will be, ^hll^ can 
produce the A^GJJT^ amount. in this way, Ji^ can be surethat 
^JUPPLY_ equals demand and demand J^^tif^^^ supply. 

After these two exercises are completed, the class is exaBined to mcike sure 
the procedure is not merely encouraging mechanical responses. 
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CoQpLehension Quiz 



1, Harketing did not chanye after the rndustrial 

Kevolution. 

2. Before the Industrial Revolution marketers lost money 

if their products spoiled. 

3. The modern snarketer does not need to know what people 

want to buy. 

Marketers no longer store goods. 

JlZJl^* The marketer's aain job is to see that supply and. denand 
are equal to each othtir. 

1. This passage is about: ''-^^J 
a. The Industrial Revolution 

ZZZZI^* Marketing . 
ZZZZZc* Prices ' 
__Zd* Advertis'ing 

2. Marketers advertise in order to: 

a. Find out what people want . 

~_ZZfa* Increase the prices of their - products 

ZZ c. Make people buy more 

Z-ZZZ^- their- profits 

3*. Bofor** the Industrial Revolution marketers kept their goods: 

a. Until they spoiled or became Lad 

ZZZZ!]^- Until they got a .good price for then 

ZZZZZc- Until they paid for them 

ZZZZZ^* Until they saw how much they could sell 

<l. Vhen a Bodenn marketer finds out how much people will buy 

a. He produces the right a/nount 

ZZZ*^* increa5;es the price 

3 ZZ^* advertises more 

ZZZZ^^* produces more than the denand^ ^ 

5, After the Industrial Revolution buying, storing, and gelling 
____a. Were no longer necessary at all 

~ Z_t>. Here not as important as before 

c. Here still the main jobs 

ZZ^* Here still the only jobs 



Thon the claf;r; is ready for the more sophistica ted , version of the selection. 

node 3 iu full doliborate - the words to be deleted are underlined and in 
italicn. nodo U is full regular - the words to be deleted are underlined and in 
caps. 



The roles ascribed to ^MARKEIING.^ in the early days iWAe^ 
suited to an agricultural _AND_ handicraft econoay. During^the 

SSil^/'^S^ prior: to the Industrial _EEypiiUTU)N^_ , people who worked 

in wight now be called ZllIlC ^^marketing field nortaally 

performed jWig^ following tasks: They dsscmbled JUg._ merchandise 

which the producer _nad^ already creatod (collected the GRAUj ^ 

cattle^ orchard crops and _odWL_ commodities) ^ graded " the 
assonbled «L^i'H-L~; stored thew; and shipped ^fhfflL to the points 
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of _COl;miPTION_. 

Coincidental with th<=jye physical «£^iiy.^ii^„r the 
oarketers performed certain _ECONCWIC_ activities. They ^bought 
the ,£a£fjA at the lowest possible price; while storing the goods 
- J^S}5- asiiumed the risk that _THE products might spoil or j^'!?^. 
prices might decline; and Jl[l}EN_ they found a buyer J-J^^H- ^Jroposed 
a price and ^HAGGLEp_ until a mutually agreeable .Cl^C.^ was 
determined • ~fhe prices .jyENTUALLY^ chosen were the ones J^^^_ 
would clear the narket, _W0Ul5"egaate~thQ short tern _iajci;3£j/_'~w ith 
demand* 

The ph^rsical _2?65.!L?Xl!i5. activities of assembling , 

grading, and shipping have to performed today, as 

in _:^fLl past* They are usually Jj^jj,, longer the dominant tasks o£_ 
C ^- ' the marketer but have _BJK£lj_ reduced to a routine that the 

aarketer can ^JQlBJiCT^ his attention towdrd oth«r J^:£6r}li£i^„ in . 
the marketing process _0F_ providing consumer satisfaction . 
Nevertheless, is groat interest in ^JUIS area as it is a__ * 

costly one, and modern _i1ARKnTING_ executives are employing the 
JU>ot_ of operations research and ^QiQ^JR^ techniques of modern, 
nanagcoent reduce these costs* However, _IT can still be 

said Jthat_ the chief role of .TliE^ marketer is to help zqaaXt 
supply with demand, but JjML <io this in other JOol^Z than 
haggling over the _£RLQE-* On the demand side jtfictf. can adjust it 
- through «VARIOUS^ nerchandising strategies ; one of J^i^ most 
common is that J0F_ advertising and promotion. On ^^(l^ supply 
side they forecast JjHAT^ the estimated demand will and then 

production schedules _ARJ_ set accordingly. The basic of the 

aodern marketer Ji5_ to keep sales in ^tint^ with production*. Thus 

not JQjUJ^ laust he be interested ln_^ the sales of the Cffljl^yy. but 

also in production, Jl£Jt_ it is up to _TIIE^ marketing man to guide 
J^S^^^J!}^_ into producing what the IcU^STOMERS^ in the market 
placi'^jic^Zj^e_ at a price they _CAN_ afford"© . pay . 

The suggested discussion scheduled after the students have heard both of the 
full versions of the lecturette. (and have, completed the cloze exercise) can be guided 
by the following questions* 



Discussion ^Questions 

How has -marketing changed in Egypt in the last two hundred 
years? When have changes taken place? What are the maiu jobs of 
Egyptian marketers nowadays? 

2* The lecturer suggests that advertising is an important task of 
the nodern marketer* What advertising media and techniques do 
you think are the most effective in Egypt? Why? 

3. Under what circumstances do customers and sellers haggle over 
prices in Egypt? 

4* What effect does a transportation systea (for example, the 
Hile River) have on patterns of marketing in Egypt? 
S* What effects do you think the nationalization of companies 
and the fixing of prices have on marketing? 

This kind oC discussion can be elaborated with further information, follow-up 
assignments such as a written summary^ notes for an oral report, etc. cr. by specific 
reading assignments or a bibliography « 

This then is a sample of the lecturette* It is not the most interesting of 
the series that was prepared in the summer 1971 workshop. In fact it is rather a 
prosaic treatment, easily eclipsed by others with such titles as Marketing and the 
Housetrap, Parkinson's Law, and Introducing the Computer. But it is short and serves^ 
well as an illustration of the lecturette idea* 

A number of variations can be introduced in the presentation* In larger texts 
It might be advantageous; to apply deletionn only to every second pariig^raph so the 
students could avoid the continuous pressure of working at a tempo externally, 
established and imposed* Instead of deleting every tenth word , one could try every 
eighth, ninth, clevonth, etc., possibly adjusting the interval to correspond with the 
difficulty of the material or the proficiency of the class, in a way that the 
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abilities of the situdRnts aro slightly atretchea by the exercise. Conceivably cloze 
forms with different, interval.^ could be prepared for the same session , witli the 
batter students doing exerci.ses with smallor intervals- As another variation the 
cloze treattaent could be based on form classes (all propositions or articles or 
verbs, etc.) rather than nonsoloctively deleting evern nth word. 

In doing cloze "tests" (for purposes of student evaluation) it is standard 
procedure, to replace del^. ted words with a blank of standard length, so as not to give 
BGChanical hints to the student's efforts at restoration, but to require that he roly 
solely on context. The cloze exercise in a lecturette is a task that requires not 
the choice of a po?jsible blank filler, but rather the recognition of a forn spoken in 
context, so perhaps a blank which boar.s a direct relation to the length of the 
deleted word wouli be a useful advantage; the student should possibly have the 
assistance of positive suggestions that support his ability to interpret fornis tliat 
are heard. Another consideration is that in writing words in the blanks it is 
obvious that long words take more time to write than short words, so students might 
be encouraged to use abbreviation, then perhaps fill out the full words as a 
post^oxercise editorial tabic. This would give them another exposure to the exercise 
that would be motivated by a reason stronger than just to "look through it again." In 
evaluating performance on cloze exercises, misspelJ ings are marked, but not counted 
as wrong. 

As these lecturette exerciese were prepared, they were tried out in summer 
school classes. Besides the exercise students completed, they were asked to give 
judgments with respect to interest, level of difficulty, and appropriateness of the 
teapo of the recorded coaprehension/reading/blank-f illing exercise. A tally of 
responses to these judgments for a class of eight students follows: 



M0Sl?«l I I , 1^ 

Interest 

Veryinteresting 

Interesting 7 6 5,3 

Rot interesting 12 3 5 



Difficulty 

Easy 8 6 3 2 

Just right - 2 4 2 

Difficult - - 1 4 

Speed 

Too slow 3 1 2 1 

Just right 4 3 3 3 

Too fast 14 5 4 
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This iii .admittedly an extremely modest evaluation with only eight students 
participatintj • It was the first experience they had had with a new activity, and 
therefore the interest of novelty could be expected to be high. Nonetheless, certain 
generalization;: can be drawn which seeo to be valid because they were expected: 

1* The interest level was reasonably high (for such a prosaic 
subject as »'Karketiug and Harite ters") but interest diminished 
with each repetition. 

2. judgments o£ difficulty increase as more demanding tasks are 
inpcsod, in spite of repetitions of the same form and/or content. 

3. Eiitimates of speed' correlate with rate of delivery, but all 
seer to cluster quite reasonably, with an overall bulge at . the 
"just right" level. 



Student performance on the cloze exercises and the comprehension quiz are as 
iEollows (error tally) s 



Student No. 


1 


2 


• . CQ 


3 


4 


1 


-0 


-0 


-5 


(37) 
-4 


(38) 
-3 


2 


-0 


-0 


-5 


-6 


-4 


3 


-IH 


-1 


. -3 




-9 


4 


-1 


-1 


-6 


-5 


-8 


5 


-0 


-4 


-2 


-8 


-12% 


6 


-3 


-5 


-3 


-7 


-19% 


7 


"0 


-7 


-1 


-10 


-10 


8 


-3 


-7 


7 


-15 


. -12% 


Totals 


-8 




-27 


-59 


-78% 


Average 


1.06 


3.13 / 


3.38 


. 7.38. 


9.81 


% of Total 
blanks 


5.3 


15.7 


33.8 


19.9 


25.8 . 



Again subject to limitations, a few patterns and correlations stand out: 

1. Kodes 1, 2, 3 and 4 definitely show a progression of difficulty. 

2. Surprisingly, there is an almost perfect inverse ratio of the performance on the 
simplified versions of the cloze exercise and the comprehension quiz. This may mean 
th«.se are incompatible £;killff, or it way indicate a need for precisely the kind- of 
integrative skills that abre practice with cloze exercises would afford. 
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A few observationr* from the examination of individuals* papers nay bo worth 
rocordin^. Euiie as judged by students and performance on cIozr exercises do not 
correlate particularly well. AI530 especially amonq low perf orma-nce students, there 
is no corrrjlation through the four modes. Exaraininy individual blanks in thi> cloze 
exercise, it La quite obvious that soaie are more difficult, and more often missed, 
than others^ Thi?i is of course what one would expect. Also after a long or 
difficult word, the next blank tends to suffer. The distraction apparently has; an 
effect that nakes it difficult to get "on track" again. 

Two other classed (of 13 and 12 students) tried other lecturettes, though not 
doing all the exercises and the comprehension guiz. The results are consistent with 
those of the class reported above, with the exception of a gratifying drop in one 
case of the error rate in the exercise for Kode ^ compared to Mode 3. Perhaps the 
training was taking. 

I believe that the procedure described here as a lecturette, a modified 
conprehension/dictat ion technique requiring integrative skills in the context of a 
structured series of activities in an order of increasing demand on, the studenti is 
worth further experimental classroom trial. Certainly we need to keep searching for 
better materials, given^ the sad state of most of our classrooms, and lecturettes 
promise to combine meaningful content with rationalized structured activities. The 
cloze format used in an oral presentation offers most of the advantages of dictation 
with the additional consideration that oral production does not have to be given in 
chunks with pauses, waiting while the student copier catches up to the oral delivery. 
This preservi^s a naturalness of presentation while still requiring practice in the 
skills of recognizing, interpreting what is recognized, correlating speech and 
writing, encoding items heard in the writing system, and correctly spelling items to 
be inserted — all under moderate time pressure. This requires focussed and sustained 
effort on the part of the students which hopefully will yield benefits of integrated 
mastery of the bundle of skills needed by students of a foreign language. And 
lecturettos offer the further promise of something to do in a laboratory setting that 
cannot be well conttollod in a viva voce cla.'ssrooin situation. Hopefully wo will 
through the expr>rimen tal use of a variety of classroom laboratory activities 
gradually develop useful insights into how students can more efficiently be given the 
skills of thought and expression in a second language. 



MOTKS 

tit iF a pleasure to acknowledge the generous contribution of the participants in 
the workshop. The team members were Phyllis Abdel-Al, Dan Wright, Mary Zaki, Doreen 
Anwar, Wendy neneizy, and Zeinab Naggar. Consultants included Jan Van Vleck, Dr. 
Yehia £l-Ezaby, Ur. Salah Sl-Araby, Ronnie Araman, Dr. Kdward Muth, Dr. Samir Ayoub, 
and most especially Dr. Herbert Rees, Director of the management program. Support 
and clerical service? were provided by Sonya Victor, sanira Hikhail, Sophia Ragheb, 
Roseline Malathis, Elizabeth bishara, and Sohair ilohamed Fouad. Laboratory and 
recording assistance was competently supplied by George Fahrny and Nabil Ishaak. 
Teachers in whos« classes early versions of the materials were tried out are Ann 
Parid and Kancy Salama, Encoiiraqemont and expediting wore always available from Dean 
of the Faculties, Dr. Richard F. Crab:5S, and from President Christopher Thoron. 

*Tbe cloze format has been widely applied to testing, and a recent monograph exploLej; 
applications to other aspects of teaching: Kugene Jongsma. The Cloze Procedure as a 
ISSekillfl I2el!!li2i3§* The International Reading Association :"Kewark,"DoIa'ware7"l9707 
«t2pp. The Jong^ma paper includes a bibliography, though it is far from complete (no 
•ention is made of the extensive series of papers done by John Oiler and his 
collaborators on the applications of cloze testing to second- language situations). 
*7ongr;na mentions several possible applications of the cloze technique to teaching (as 
distinguished from testing) , all involving reading. The present paper is the first 
attempt I an aware of to adapt the cloze format to oral procedures in the language 
classroom. 
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Thsorifis of socond-language teaching, ioplicitly or explicitly, are based on 
sone linguistic nodcl. The model on vhich most previous work is based assumes that 
"languages can differ from each other unpredictably and without linit," (Joos, 
p. 96 fn) The {proponents of this approach believe that each language is a unique 
social and cultural product, sharing non-random similarities only with genetically 
related languages (i«n. languages having a contoon ancestry, as for exanple, French, 
Spanish, Italian and Portuguese, all of which derive froio Latin*) 

As opposed to this view, there are linguists who believe that all languages 
share ' universal properties, that, in fact, the differences existing among languages 
are to a great extent superficial (ChOinsKy, 1965) • These linguists are concerned 
vith both the investigation of individual gratDtoars of particular languages, and in 
the developnent of a theory of linguistic universals* Thus, from a study of 
particular gramisars, the linguist will make predictions about language universals 
(Chomsky, 196B). Like all scientific hypotheses, such 'universals* can be 
•disproved' should any particular language provide contrary evidence, Enpirical 
explorations of the "Universalist Hypothesis" have been carried out (Greenberg, 1962, 
1966), and the available evidence strongly suggests that the hypothesis is 
vell-^BOtival-ed and merits further serious study* 

These two different perspectives toward language and the study of languages 
lead to different assumptions with respect to what theoretical linguistic inforoation 
should be used in the preparation of optimally effective language teaching materials* 
Linguists of the non-universalist bent have been active in promoting contrastive 
analysis studies of a certain kind* Such studies are typically concerned only with 
the superficial structures of two languages: the native language of the student and 
the language he is trying to learn, i, e. the target language. This, for examplef is 
the approach used by Kufner (1962) in his study of the gramm? tical structures of 
English and German. ^ In fact, in this study Kufner asserts that t.^e *' • « .search for 
a universals granmar has proved futile. * • (p. 64} ." 

Given this attitude, it is not surprising that the Universalist Hypothesis 
has been noithor adequately considered nor applied to language teaching pedagogy thus 
far,' All too freguently it has been cavalierly disraisr^ed as is shown in the quote 
from Kufner cited above. The more superficial contrastive analysis approach, 
however, has undergone much subsidized research and has been applied constantly over 
the past twenty years. Vie are all aware, however, that there remain many problems in 
the teaching of foreign or second languages. 

The remainder of this paper suggests an alternative approach to contrastive 
syntax that takes into account facts about language typology and language universals; 
it is argued that such an approach is necessary if meaningful work is to be done in 
the area of contrastive syntax (i.e. work that will yield truly useful information 
to the language teacher and to persons engaged in the preparation of materials) . 



ggOPOSAL 



The Univcrsalist Hypothesis suggests the possibility of establishing universal 
mattices, revealing the finite set of grammatical elements^ as well as the finite set 
of combinatory and hiorarchical principles, available to any human language. Two 
given languag^^s could then be compared with reference to* these 'universals* to 
determine precisely what differences of substance and form they entail and whether 
these differences are superficial or deep. A further hypothesis is that differences 
that exist at tho superficial level will constitute a minor (or non-existent) 
learning task whereas those differences existing in Meep structure' (i.e. underlying 
structure) will pose a more serious learning problem. 
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Since all languages of tho world appear to havt* some way of .GXpres5in.j 
cofflparison, constructions of comparison have heen selected an the specific problem 
for discussion in this paper. Although ijuch constriK;tions are singled out for 
illusttdtive purposes;, it is hoped that ..he implications for contrastive studies in 
syntax and for language teaching will bp general and far-reaching. 



Following the Universalist Hypothesis, I assune that there is a finite number 
of ways in which any given language may express comparison, and further, that there 
are certain constraints with respect to these constructions that all languages tnust 
obey. One possible way of taking language universals into account is to construct a 
typology for comparative constructions, based on an investigation of this 
construction in English and several other carefully selected languages that will 
provide a broad representation of coraparative constructions found in the languages of 
the world. Using the results of this typology, a number of predictions should emerge 
concerning the ease or difficulty with which the speakers of these languages could 
learn English sentences expressing comparison. The typology should be based not on 
an analysis of surface constructions in these languages but on a comparison of 
underlying syntactic and semantic processes. For languages of the same type, it is, 
of course, also necessary to establish a matrix .of surface structures, showing the 
transf oraations (i^e. permutations, deletions, etc..) that apply. In this way it also 
becoaes clear to what extent languages of the same type include the same set of 
transf oroational rules. 

A preliBi.nary investigation (reported in more detail in Celce-Hurcia, ?972) 
indicates that there are three different types of comparative constructions found in 
the languages o;: the world. I shall refer to the first type as the "degree 
cofliparative." ?his type is exemplified by English and other Indo-European languages 
(1). 

(1) John is taller than Mary. 

These languaget; are described as having a "degree comparative" since they make use 
of norphenes of degree such as "more/ -er" and "less.", 

A second syntactic type of comparison is' referred to as the "limited universe 
comparative" and is exemplified by languages such as Mandarin (2) and Japanese (3) , 
vhich do not make use of morphemes such as "more" and "less" to. express comparison. 
Instead, they make use of uninflected relative adjectives equivalent to "tall," 
"short," "pretty," etc. and limit the reference of the adjective through the use of 
two individuals (i.e. arguments) rather than one. 

(2) John compared to Mary is tall. (English paraphrase of the 
Mandarin sentence "John bi Mary gao") 

(3) Next to Mary Helen is pretty. (English paraphrase of the 
Japanese sentence "Wary yori Helen no hoo ga kirci-da") 

While the English paraphrases provided above are possible sentences, a more usual 
translation of (2) would be (1) whereas (3) would normally be translated as (4). 

(U) Helen is prettier than Mary. 

The third type of syntactic compariLson is the "surpass comparative" found in 
languages such as Igbo (5) , a Niger-Congo language of West Africa, as well as in most 
Bantu languages of East and South Africa. 

(5) John ka Mary ogologo. "John surpasses Mary (in) height." 

There is an interesting psycholinguistic aspect to languages having "surpass 
coBparatives"; this will be discussed shortly. 
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Sincc^ measurable properties of objects such as a<je, height, '•size, weight, 
nutBl)(>r, etc. are at the heart of -most eKprossious of comparison, it is useful to 
point out th^ ;3p»cial properties of such concepts. 

FoL example, sentences such as those in (6) can be paraphra?«ed by sentences 
snch as those in (7) : 

(€} a. John is heavier than Bill. 

b. bill is. shorter than John. 
(7) a. John's weitjht is greater than Bill's (weight). 

b. Bill' s height is less than John's (height). 

In English and many other languages, such measurable properties in predi<:ates 
of conparison tend to be expressed in terms of adjectives ^ that form pairs of 
oppositions as in (6)*-i« e. the cojistruction used in (6) is more common than the 

construction used in (7) • 



(8). Measurable Property Predicating Opposition 





"unmarked 


'4narked 




form" 


form" 


age 


old- 


young 


height 


tall 


short 


size 


; big. - 


little 




[large 


small 


weight 


heavy 


light 


length 


long 


short 


width 


wide 


narrow 


depth 


deep 


shal low 


amount 


many/rauch 


few/little 


temperature 


/ hot 


cold 




Iwarm 


cool 


strength 


strong 


weak 



ETC. 



As I have suggested in (6) by the use of the headings "unmarked form" and 
"marked forjn," the predicating oppositions listed above have psychological 
inplications, as veil as logical import • These psychological implications can be 
described by the notion of "narkedncss" (see Chomsky and Halle, 196B, and others) • 
Thus far the concept of markedness has been applied largely to phonological problems; 
in pairs of phonological oppositions, one member of the pair is typically ^unmarked' 
(i*e. more natural, more frequently found in languages, more frequent in occu-rrence 
in any one langua^je, first learned by children, etc.) and the other member typically 
*marked* (i«e» less natural, more complex, etc.). It has been found, for example, 
that where such oppositiorfr are neutralized*, (i«e« where only one member occurs to 
the exclusion of the other) , it is the unmarked member which occurs. 

It would be appropriate at this point to offer some preliffllHary evidence with 
jeegard to the hypotho5ji/ed "unmarked" and "narked" forms given in (8). For example, 
^ith respect to ^£e, it would appear that 'old' is the unmarked member of the pair, 
since one normalIy"says (9) and not (10) . 

(9) John is 20 years old. 

(10) John is 20 years young. 

Also one typically asks question (11) rather than (12). (Where (12) is used, it is 
accompanied by special stre53*s and intonation, i«e» marked nrosodic features.) 

(11) How old is John? 

(12) How young is John? 

Example (12) could be acceptable in response to a statement that John would bo good 
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for a certaiu job but that hft is rather youncj. By extension, the uamarked • version of 
a sentence Expressing coiupari.son would be (13) rathar than (lU) : 

(13) John is older then Mary. 
(1**) ttary is younger than John. 

That ifif (13) voul^i tond to be used in botli neutral informational contexts, and 
contexts focussing on t^e question of who the older one of tha two is. On the other 
handip (t^) would tend to occur only the in contexts that focus on who the younger one 
is. 

Only a fev studies have been concerned with syntactic or senahtic 
* markedness* . This concept can, however, play an important role in second language 
teaching. Its theore^icdl implications regarding psychological conceptualizations 
are extrcoely important* Kith regard to ^unvtarked' and .^marked' comparatives, 
however, aii expririment has been conducted (see Celce^Murcia , 1972) to establish 
empirically TParkedness values for English with regard to oppositions such as those 
listed in^v(8) above. It was found that UO subjcicts responded to 3b stimuli designed 
to elicit comparisons* by using the hypothesized unmarked form significantly more 
frequently than the oatked counterpart (i.e. about 87% of all the responses were 
unnarked) . 

If it is found that for the oppositions discussed above there are univer.sally 
sarked and unmarkod forus, this will have a great effect on the teaching of 
comparative constructions. It is interesting to note tliat in Igbo and in the liantu 
languages only the unmarked form corresponding to (15) is possible. Both (13) and 
(14) tiust be oxv>ressed in Igbo and ot>er languages having "surpass compa ratives** as 
something appro:'.imating (15) . 

(15) John surpasses Nary in age» 

In other words, there is a neutralization of the "old/young" opposition in 
Igbo and Santu, with only the 'unmarked^ form occurring. Given this knowledge, one 
can easily sec implications for language tenoning. For speakers of Igbo and iiantu 
learning English, a systematic pre£i;entation and drilling of such marked and unmarked 
comparative constructions would ba required, utilizing explanations and drills which 
would have to differ from those used with speakers of languages where oppositions 
such fiis •old/young* are not neutralized. 

The use of adjective oppositions that relate to measurable properties is an 
aspecil: of comparison in Knglish th'jt Ik ignored in most standard texts used for 
teaching englisU to foreigneyrs. For exaa^ple, in Praninskas (1957), the relatodness 
or coinplenentarity of the adjective oppositions such as "long/short" with respect to 
coaparativc constructions goes unmentioned. Yet the exercises direct the learner to 
porforn tasks such as "Compare two pencils with respect to length" (p. 204) . There 
is, of course, no mention of the preference in English for the use of the 'unmarked* 
lon^eji versus the • marked • i^ljoEter when comparing two objects with respect to length, 
or thta use of friijter versus slower, when comparing two objects with respect to 
speed..^ Praninr.kas is not an isolated case. The exeLcises and examples in Rutherford 
(1966., pp. 194-207) and Hornby (1961, pp. 135-144) give Gvon less indication that 
conpdicison in Knglish involves in tec natizat ion of c>uch information. In fact, I have 
found no materials in any reference boo3cs or texts written and used for the teaching 
of English as a second/foreign language that systematically treat the problems 
vontioned above. 
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Hy suggcfstion is that serious omissions in teaching materials of the sort I 
have (discussed above with reference to the comparative construction may be avoidable 
in the futuro if an effort is made to apply the Univorsalist Hypothesis — as expressed 
in Transf orm.ttional Theory — to contrastive studies in syntax* In other words, for 
each uajor S(jnt»;iice type haing contrasted (e.g. indirect object constructions, 
Gmbcddcd noun clauses, alternative questions, contrary-to-fact sentences, etc.)* it 
tfould be oxtr'^mely desirable to know something about the ways in which different 
languages of the world express the given construction b«»fore proceeding with either a 
specific contrastivo analysis of the conrstruction in two particular languages or the 
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preparation of languatje teaching natc :ials designed to teach the construction to 
classes either with a homogeneous or heterogeneous language background. 

Obvioiifily, a groat deal of typological syntactic research must be undertaken 
before such naterialr; will be available to those who wish to carry out contrdstive 
studies in syntax or prepare^ language teaching materials. However, given the 
Current 'state of the ait' in contrastive syntax, it appears that application of the 
Universalist Hypothesis will result in more insightful studies and thus better 
teaching materials than most previous contrastive syntax studies have produced. 



HOTES 

»I would like to expres's my deep indebtedness to Professor Victoria A. Fromkin who 
is the primary source of my interest in language >*niversals and who, on various 
occasions, has discussed with me most of the ideas expres^^cr; in this paper. The 
paper has benefited greatly from these discussions; howover, all errors and 
infelicities that appear are solely my responsibility. 

^See Hammer (196b) for a comprehensive list oH the contrastive studies that had been 
carried out at that time. Almost all of these studies were carried out in the 
structuralist, non* universalist tradition. 

notable exception to this generalization is the pioneering work presented in 
Schachter (1967), Wilson (1967) and Mcintosh (1967). In this series of papers, 
Schachter presents an analysis of relative clauses that takes language univer^als 
into consideration; Wilson, following the same frame of reference, then takes note of 
specific differences existing between relative clauses in English and Tagalog; 
Mcintosh subseguently presents some language lessons for teaching English relative 
clauses to native speakers of Tagalog that were designed based on the . differences 
discussed in Schachter and Hilson. 

♦To give an example of the stimuli used in this experiment, there were two pencils 
identical in all features except length (i.e. one was slightly longer than the 
other). The subject was shown these two pencils and asked to make a comparison. 
Interestingly enough, subjects typically responded with "this pencil is longer" 
rather than "this pencil is shorter." 

*If we should find, however, that all languages view the same members of the pairs 
as unmarked, this kind of explanation will be unuecesuary. 

•Relevant materials of the type being proposed, are, of course, presently available 
with regard to relative clauses — see Schachter (1967) and comparative 
constructions — see Celce-Murcia (1972). However, this material is only a sketchy 
beginning, something suggestive of the enormous task which still needs to be done. 
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BRITISH AND AflEKICAN INTBLLIGTBILITY FOR NOH-NATIVE STUDKNTS OF ENGLISH 

Salah El-Araby 



In many parts *of Asia,, Africa and Europe students have been exposed. to 
difforont varieties of Knglish. For the last hundred and seventy year*; British 
educators have worked in thc» fields of teaching English and training native teachers 
to teach l.he language. These non-native speaking teachers seem to have acquired 
identifiable pronunciation habits that may be labelled Indian British, Arab British 
or African British, etc. Each of thos9 labels suggests the language of origin of the 
teacher;; and their native linguistic habit.s. However foreign their accent nay remain, 
it is always an attempt at soae British English accent or other. Most of their 
students bolinve that they have learned a near- to-authentic British pronunciation. 

During and shortly after the Second World War, American educators started to 
cooperate, and sometine.s compete, with the British in teaching English to non-native 
speakers. Teacher training programs were arranged tor scholars from South East Asia, 
South America, Africa, the Middle East and other parts of the world. Peace Corps 
volunteers and other Amoticaii teachers joined institutions where most of the students 
had been exposed to British English or to any of its hybrid sub-categories. Students 
in those parts of the world were again faced with another variety of English, nauely 
American English, together with a host of other subvariotios : Indian American, 
African American^ Arab American, etc. While textbooks larqely remained British in 
orientation, the students had to make adjustments to a few different features of 
pronunciation and vocabulary used by American or American-trained teachers. 

Students of English in the Arab Republic of Egypt have passed through all the 
above stages. American missionary schools were established in many small towns in 
Egypt towards the end of the nineteenth century. At the same time the Britii;h were 
in control of the system of education in the country. British English became the 
pedium of instruction in all stageri of education. Later, in 1923, Arabic replaced 
English in teaching almost all school subjects as a r<2sult of strong national 
feelings against the use of a foreign tongue in education. English continued to be 
taught as a subject, chiefly by British educators or by Egyptians speaking the 
EovDtian British hybrid variety. Prior to admission to the American University in 
Cairo, the majority of students have never had any systematic contact with American 
English. Many have seen American filias and television programs. Very few have had 
American or American trained instructors teaching them English in preparatory or 
secondary schools. Although expericnco has shown that the change to american 
English does not result in any appreciable intelligibility problems, many of the 
students believe that it is largely to blame for incidences of failures and lower 
grades. 

Accordingly, the following experiment was designed to find out if a change to 
Ametrican Ki.glish would result in any significant comprehension, difficulties on the 
part of British trained multinational students. Procedure app Two multinational 
groups of non-native speakers Vfere chosen. They numbrjred 20 students each who were 
used to British pronunciation and had not had any systematic exposure to American 
English. The two groups were coinpai<able in aural comprehension proficiency as 
measured by the English Department, University of Leeds entrance exam as well as 
tutors, evaluation on a six point scale that measures their ability to understand 
spoken English. 

Two passages by the same author, from the sane book, were selected for 
testing aural CDmproh^insion of British and American English. Written multiple choice 
questions identical in number and similar in types were set for each passage. Two 
varieties of f!n<jlish, British and Araorican were used for voicing each passage. Group 
I was given the first passage recorded on tape in American English. Scorers on the 
tests for each group, as well as scores of both groups on each test were 
statistically analyzed. The Subjects 

Forty subjects were chosen, twenty in each group, from the overseas Group, 
the Institute of Education, the University of Leeds, U.K. They were all graduate 
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ctudent.T teaching English in their rcspecti vo countries in Asia, Africa and other 
continents. They repicsented 15 different countries: Sudan, Nigeria, Hong Kong,. 
Bahrain, sierra Leone, Kenya, Botswana, Uganda, Dahomey, Fiji, Thailand, sychelle, 
India, liirgapore, and Malaysia, 

A quest ion:. :iro was given to each student to find out if any of theu had been 
taught by Americans or American trained teachc?rs throughout their school life. In 
all but two caser» the re:;pondant.s indicated that they had only been taught by either 
British or British- trained non- native speakers. The two other subjects said that 
they wero taught by American teachers for no more than two years. By coincidence 
rather than deliberate design, each one of these two students happened to be in each 
one of the groups selected for the experiment. Criteria for Grouping 

The two groups were matched according to two basic criteria: the scores they 
received on the au7.al comprehension test administered by the University 'of Leeds to 
all foreign students and the rating of their aural comprehension ability by their 
individual tutors (see Table I) . 

The test of auditory comprehension, constructed by J. B. Heaton of the 
Oniversity of Leeds, took the form of a 15 minute lecture recorded on video-tape. 
The lecture, as explained by the designer of the test, consisted of the biography of 
a fictitious Yorkshire novelist and was kept neutral as far as possible in language, 
content and background so that no particular studnct:: would have an advantage. Vlie 
videotape recording took the form of a straightforward lecture with a single 
television camera presenti ng a medium close-up view of the speaker in order to 
slaulate a realistic lecture situation. Students were allowed to take notes during 
the lecture after which they received 25 multiple choice written questions to test 
their understanding. Although no formal validation of this test has been carried 
out, the consensus of o^^inion of the instruc-tors and its high correlation with other 
written subtests suggest confirmation of its validity. 

The second basic criterion was requested of the tutors of individual students 
in each group. They were asked to rate the ability cl each subject to understand 
spoken Knrjlish according to a six point coiitinuun scale where 1 stands for "AL-nost 
ispossible for him to understand spoken English** and 6 shows that the subject is "on 
a par with native speakers of English following the course." None of the subjects was 
rated either (1) or (6). As expected, most of them were rated either 3 or 4. 

It was felt that a combination of the objective and controlled scores on the 
auditory comprehension test and the evaluation of the tutors based on their 
experience with the students would result in a fairly accurate indication of each 
subject's ability to understand spoken English* Admittedly, the subjects were 
different on every other count, nationality, aqe, background knowledge, previous 
experience. However, it was felt that since auditory comprehension was the only 
variable tested, matching the subjects according to their ability in this respect was 
the Bost relevant procedure. The Test 

Two passages were chosen from Bronovski's **Common Sense of Science". They 
were almost of equal length (the second passage had five words more than the first) 
and almost the sane in difficulty. According to the Dale and Chall system the first 
passage was jrated at 12.7 and the second at 13 indicating that both are appropriate 
for college freshmen? The Fog Index rated the first passage at 12 and the second at 
12.8 indicating roughly the same difficulty level. The scientific and logical 
content of both passages was considered neutral to language teachers giving no one 
subject a clear advantage over the other. It is assumed here that these indices 
f would have corresiponding values when the passages are voiced for auditory 

coaprehensiojr although the formulas arc designed to ueasure reading difficulty. 

Two professors at the University of Leedi; were requested to voice each 
passage. The American professor's accent wa5; considered clear and intelligible by 

s his British students. The British professor * s accen t was judged as the 

"characteristic English accent" by his colleagues. He spoke RP (received 
pronunciation) which is looked upon as non-rogionai in character and accepted in the 

i best society "according to Abercroabie (1970). The two professors were asked to 

listen to each other's voicing of the passages. TUoy generally agreed on the ideas 

j to be emphasized, the breath group segmentation of the sentences and the approxinate 

speed of reading. 

i • * 

The recording of each of the two passages started with the following 
; Instructions. "First: read the questions on the sheet given to you. If you need 

help on any of then, please ask« Second: You are going to hear a passage about 
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science. Listen cai-efully to all the nain ideas in it. If you do not understand the 
neanincf of some words, don't let this worry you. Keep listening until the end and 
try to renenber all the facts. You will then be allowed 20 minutes to answer the 
qaestions on the she«t handed to you. If you need help asK for it now. Ho questions 
will be allowed lat«r." The purpose of the lengthy instructions was t:o familiarize 
the subjects with the voice of the ijpeakor and his personal style of enunciation. 
Before the tape was played, the subjects had been thoroughly briefed on what they 
were supposed to do by their classroom instructor. 

The recorded and written test was administered to each group in a separ^ate 
language laboratory at the University of Leeds. The subjects were told that the 
tests were for experimental purposes and would have no direct bearing o.^ their course 
grades. However, it was mentioned that their tutors would see the re:iults of these 
tests later and explain the full purpose of the experiment. Discussion of Results 



The raw scores for the 20 subjects in each group are presented in Table I. 
These have been converted to nean scores for the pretest and the two dialects as 
shown in Table ll, standard deviations have also been included. Group I responded 
significantly better to British than Anerican English (t = 2.692 d.f. = 19 p = <.01). 
There seems to be two possible explanations for this. One is that they are bettor 
used to British than American dialects. The second is that they gained iBore 
experience in the author's style and way of presentation as well as in taking 
■altiple choice tests* 
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TABLE II , 

Mean Scores and Standard Deviations of the IVo Groups on 3 Tests 
Group 1 Mean SD Group 11 Mean SD 

Pretest 31.500 9.197 33.650 6.499 



Amer. Dialect 5.500 2.013 7.250 2.557 

Brit. Dialect 6.900 2.404 6.550 1.952 
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Statlsnts in Group 11, who ware exposed to British dialect first, did better on 
the American part of tho torst, but not enouyh to ruake a statistically significant 
differencf!. They soemed to have improved enough with practice on the author's 
presentation and the letting situation to counterbalance any possible intelligibility 
problems r«sultinq from tho change in dialects. Hut it is difficult to separate the 
effect of dialect chanyo and the effect of order presentation. The order of 
presentation of the passages seems to have interfered in the results, it is a 
variable that should have bf»on eliminated by having additional groups (two more) take 
the tests in different -order. Another limitation of the experiment is the number of 
subjects and their different backgrounds. An additional complication was that they 
varied in their interest and enthusiasm when taking the test. Some of them thought 
of it as an additional burden on an already busy schedule. Others indicated that 
they would have felt bettor if the purpose of '^he experiment was clearly explained to 
them before taking the tests. When privately interviewed later, two of them even 
admitted that they could not tell the American from the British dialect. 

On the basis of this study student responses to the two dialects do not seem 
to be radically different. While the analysis showed that Group I did better on the 
British Enclish recording selection, the difference does not seem to justify planning 
a program for facilitating transitio^n from' British to American teaching dialects. 
Although results of this experiment appear to be inconclusive, they do sfuggest that 
nore and better controlled research should be conducted to explore American 
intelligibility problems that British-trained students are likely to face. 
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In this paper I will comraeiit upon some developments relating to lanijuage 
policy and, morr» fipeci f ically , language allocation in East Africa with particular 
reference to Kcuya; and to. tho. reaffirmation of tho status of Swahili as the national 
language ancl it?; dosignrition as a future priEBary official language of the state,* I 
will al:50 diucuGs none arspects of policy with .reference to a number of- recent 
statenenti; by scholars concerning languacjo planning processes. 

I have in mind, in particular^ Dr# Rubin's remarks in the Introduction to Can 
Lan guage be Planned? to the effect that 

We still do not Know how language planning actually operates: 
what are the goals that planners have cronsidered, what ntotivates 
their considerations of particular goals and their acceptance of 
single goals. ..and what does in fact happen? He do not know in 
any detail just how well tho abstract notions thus far delineated 
correspond to realities of language planning . (Rubin and Jernudd, 
p. xxii) • 

In considering these issues with reference to .the situation in Kenya I found 
it useful to make a distinction between language planning and what I have teemed 
language allocation in discussing language policies adopted in the proces:; of 
language regulation. By language allocation I mean authoritative decisions to 
maintain^ extend or restrict the range of uses (functional range) of a languago in 
particular settings. The tfiris language planning is most appropriately used in my 
view to refer to coordinated measures taken to select, codify and, in some cases., to 
elaborate or thogrftl)hic, grammatical, lexical or semantic features of a language and 
to disseminate the corpus agreed upon*^ Decisions on language allocation must 
nornally precede decisions on language planning, so defined. 

I adopted these distinctions for a number of reasons; one being that the 
iiiethods of description developed to describe processes associated with language 
planning (in the more general sense in which the terra is f reguently used) did .not 
appear to provide a suitable framework for analysis of the processes of language 
• regulation evident 'in Kenya. I considered in particular the/^applicability of the 
schemes elaborated by T. Thorburn and B. Jernudd in the book referred to in their 
discussion of cost-benefit models for decision making and an outline (by Jornudd and 
Das Gupta) of planning processes that might be utilized in the exploitation, as it 
were, of language as a 'societal resource. • This outline, stated in 'ideal and 
general terms^ lists the following procedures: 

The broadest authorization for planning is obtained from the 
politicians. A body of experts is then specifically delegated the 
task of preparing a plan. In preparing this, the experts ideally 
estimate existing rwsources and forecast potential utilization of 
such resources in terms of developmental targets. once targets 
are agreed upon, a strategy of action is elaborated. These are 
authorized by the legislature and are implemented " by the 
organizational set-up, authorized in its turn by the planning 
executive. The implementation of the tasks may be evaluated 
periodically by the planners. (JsrRudd and Das Gupta, p. 196)* 

Characteristics of those prodedures are a degree of precision in the 
definition ot objectives; realistic appraisal of the possibilities in terms of the 
resources available and necessary for tho attainment of the proposed objective.*?/ over 
a specified period of time; provision for the evaluation or^i/eriodic appraisai of the 
^lan and the guantif ication, when possible, of values for taatheaatical analysis* 

In considering the singular lack of correspondence between these procedures 
and thore associated with languarjr* regulation in £ast Africa, I recalled the 
observation that Charles Lindblow made some years ago with reference to planning 
procedures derived from studies of economic planning, operations re.seorach and 
systems analysis^ which is generally applicable to the schemes just mentioned^ viz. 
that they • remain largely the appropriate technigues of relatively small-scale 
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problem r;olvLn<3 wh(jr<? the totfil nuinbor of vdriah.lGS to be considered is small and 
valu(! proi}lttris rontrirtcjd . • (Liridblom, p. 130). 

Procoduros aiirtil^^r to thoso itonizotJ by Jornudi] and Das Gupta are employed as 
a Batter of course by senior officers of difforont Ministries in the work of central 
governniont in the iaiplenient?.tion of policies that have been duly authorizGd; indoGd, 
it could be argued that they aro chdractnr j.:^tir of the manner in which those with 
aanacjeriaa r<=i:?ponsibilit ies in modern bureaucracic^s develop and implement operational 
policy.^ Decision:.; on national and official language allocation are not generally 
susceptibla to planning of this kind, howev^^r, they frequently involve attempts to 
alter or regulate in soiue measure aspects of individual and group behavior and social 
relationships (in the sense that such policies may serve to affect how people eX2ect 
other TDembers of the groi:p to behave in certain settings), and because they entail 
the modification or manipulation of values, beliefs and sentiments. More 
particularly, they involve an attempt by political leaders to regulate what might be 
teraed the communicative conduct of tlie activities of members of the bureaucracy or 
public service. It is not coincidental that in Kenya, as in Tanzania and Halawi, 
vhere decisions on language allocation have beon taken, the impetus for the extension 
of the official functions of an indigenous language has been channelled through the 
organs of the ruling political party — under whose auspices the initial language 
policy directives have been issued — rather than through the Hinistries concerned and 
the bureaucratic syKtem, as it were. This fact is relevant to discussion of the 
nature of the problems Involved in language allocation as I have implied above, and 
to the objectives sought and the techniques used to attain these. 

It is ro doubt platitudinous to make the point that the organization of a 
ftultilingual state requires that §X2ii2J:£ i^Elied polix:y decisions regarding 

language allocation are taken continuously at all administrative levels of 
governoent, Relcitivoly f ov such decisions arf» codified or. subject to regulation. The 
attenpt to impose a measure of regulation on the use of 'official* languages, 
variously defined, has been undertaken in numerous independent states, particularly 
in South Asia, and these developments have been associated in many cases with the 
selection of a particular language as the 'national' (or 'state' or 'linking') 
language. 

It has often been observed that such issues have been of loss politial 
consequence in the independent sub-Saharan African states than in the South Asian 
States. The selection of official languages has not generally involved or given rise 
to inter-ethnic tension or conflict; nor has the selection of national languages in 
the few areas where these have, been designated. Commentators have generally 
attributed this ab.Tence of conflict to such factors as the high degree of linguistic 
diversity in most African states; and (correspondingly) the i;nall size (relative to 
India for ejcanple) of most ethnic and language groups within the independent states. 
The absence of standard languages that might serve as focal points of 'linguistic 
nationalism' ♦ has also been remarked upon. Kost significantly, in ray view, most 
African states 'inherited' from the colonial regimes political, economic, social and 
in sooe cases artistic institutions in which the language of the colonial power was 
characteristically eoployod, and have naintainad these through the offices of a 
bureaucracy whose members are trained to work in the secor.d language. (Rustow, p. 
15U Eoerson, 1963 Whiteley, 1969, p- 519 Fishman, 1968, p. Ub). 

In recent years, however, issues relating to the selection of national 
languages and of official languages other than^ English, have been matters of frequent 
discussion and debate among intellectuals* in Kenya and in other states in Eastern 
Africa including Uganda, Zambia and Malawi* One reason for this can be found in the 
influence of Tanzania where the national language policy is an integral part of a 
political programme whose socialist populist and nationalist eleaents appeal strongly 
to aany educated East Africans. 

The decision taken by members of the ruling party in Kenya to lay emphasis 
upon the status of Swahili as the national language cannot bo accounted for in terms 
of some form of cultural diffusion, however^**) It has been the experience of all the 
independent states in Africa that as economic and social planning increases the rate 
of Aobilization it also increases the demands made on the Government. The great 
expansion of educational facilities in Kenya and other independent states has 
resulted in a corresponding increase in the numoers of citizens educated for much of 
their school livoiS in a second lan«iuage — for many of whom work is ^t avaiJLable. In 
the competition for empioyitent and, more generally, for the allocation of limited 
cespurcd, ethnic rivalries are exacerbated and the general consciousn-^ss of national 
unity developed during the caapaign for indeponcence xs dissipated. 

In such circuAstances one would expect emphasis to be given to those elements 
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of national life and those institutions that attest to the actual or potential 
socio-cultural unity of members of different ethnic groups^ Suahili, which is widely 
spoken in an attenuated forn as a second language by Kenyans, is potentially one such 
element. In political torms the function of Swahili as a 'neutral' mediua of 
communication is made possible by the fact that its use is not associated with a 
numerically major ethnic group. But this fact nay also serve to explain the absence 
of any organizations or interest groups vith widespread support whose members are 
willing to devote the resources available to then* to support the functional or formal 
diversification of the language. There was little indication before 1970 of any 
strong associational pressure or widespread popular demand for a change in policy but 
it has to be recognized that man/ of those who might support the policy change would 
cot make use of the national press, for example, as a means of interest articulation « 
Hor were any systematic attempts made prior to this time to emphasize the integrative 
functions of the language. Professor H. Whiteley has remarked upon the contrast 
between Kenya and Uganda in this respect.' 

In August, however, the Governing-Council of KANU, the ruling party, under the 
chairmanship of the President passed a resolution to the effect that 'Swahili as our 
national language shall be encouraged and enforced by all means and at all places in 
Kenya and that Svahili be used in our National Assembly, * Subsequently, in April 
1970, the acting secretary general of the party announced plans for the extension of 
the use of Swahili as an official language* . 

The provisions of the 1970 plan called for radical changes in language use by 
individuals and institutions* " 

During the first phase of implementation, which commenced at the time of 
ifi^sue, it was required that *all Kenyans shall speak in Swahili pit all times either 
to fellow Kenyans or non-Kenyans whether officially or non-of f icially, politically or 
socially.* 

During phase II, the KANU statement continued, 

the official language in all Government duties will be conducted 
in Swahili. Law Courts and places of higher learning will be 
exempted during this period. The i'*resident, Hinisters and 
Govcrmment officials shall communicate to all people whether 
Kenyans or foreigners or aliens in Swahili using an interpreter 
if necessary. 

1 

Other significant extracts from the statements are as follows: 

All civil servants ir all Government, quasi-Governnent 
bodies, and in the Diplomatic Service will have to pass oral and 
written Swahili test's. Promotion, demotion or even forced 
retirement will depend and be based mainly on the outcome of 
these tests... 

All future candidates for the National Assembly, County 
Councils, municipalities, or a'lijr of the elected bodies shall be 
made up of people who can address a group. of people in good 
Swahili for a duration of not less than ten minutes. 

••In primary and secondary schools," the statement continued "Swahili would be 
given more prominence in the school syllabus than English*" Either a central 
institute or regional institutions would be established in which Swahili would be 
taught. The statement allowed for the use of English in official documents, and in 
the law courts and places of higher learning during the period of implementation, 
which extended to 1974. 

Judged by criteria derived from a consideration of planning processes of the 
kind discussed by Professors Jecnudd and Das Gupta in Can Lanfjuaae Be the 
scheme would be thought seriously deficient. Mo mention"is"oade . of~he^f inancial and 
human restjurces that would be required for its implementation or of the agencies that 
would be responsible for implementation, evaluation and revision of tUe plan, for 
example. 

I hope that what I have said earlier will have served to indicate, however, 
that the statement of policy should not necessarily be judged according to such 
criteria. Considered in terms of its objectives the plan should be interpreted as a 
political act which had the primary objective of conveying to Kenyans, perhaps for 
the first time, a sense of the importance of the language in the •life' of the 
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nation.' ftosolutions of the party have no legal status and thc3 ist^itemont wa.T 
generally i ntprpretcd as an exhortation rather than a serioii of coramanJs and as a 
varning ot tuture developments 

The immediate effect of the policy ritatement, as far as this could be 
observed^ was not to affect in any vay the extont to wliich English was used a.s the 
vedium of 'official' correspondence and communication — this was clearly not the 
purpose o^ the statement. It was to discourage the use in fdce-to^face communication 
in central government offices of languages exclusively associated with one of the 
najor ethnic comiaunities* 

If and when further steps are taken to restrict entry to the public service to 
those who are able to use 'good* Swahili with a degree of facility, some resistance 
to the neasures on t]ie part of members of the major linguistic communities is to be 
anticipated; and if it is required that the language be uried much more extensively in 
official documents, opposition to the measures from senior members of the civil 
service is to be expected. I personally consider that the degree to which any 
radical changes can be made in matters relating to official language allocation in 
the Dear future in Kenya and in the other Karit African states will depend largely on 
"the extent to which party control over the bureaucracy is effective. 

The bureaucracy as 'a central focus around which clusters a whole series of 
social actions designed to meet systemic goals' (Hoserlitz, p. 171) may be expected 
to present a degree of resistance to policies that do not accord in some repects with 
the requirements of cfficie.it economic planning and dovelopmen t« t o Additionally, as 
regards language policies it may be expected that those who have attained official 
positions partly as a consequence of their knowledge of the primary language of 
administration will not in all cases actively prosecute policies which night serve, 
in tiae, to offscit the value of this qualif icatirin. (cf. Kyrdal, p. 350; Kearney, p. 
2U) . 

The fact that leading politicians are also in many cases ministers of 
goveriinent does not minimize the differences of approach and method that are in some 
respects charactt^ristic of the politicians and buioaucrats in seeking their different 
objectives. Political expediency frequently affects the extent and type of planning 
that can be carri;*d out. Mr. A. L. Adu, the distinguished African civil servant, has 
observed that 'Ministers are impatient to get on with the programmes they have set 
before them . • .they find in the circumstances, that the Civil Service machinery is 
too ponderous for their purpose and too deliberate in its procedure for examining and 
ioiplenenting policies' (Adu, 1965, p. 230) • Whether one can interpret such 
differences of objective and method in terms of a form of conflict between 
■authenticity* and 'modernization' naturally depends on the circumstances^ 

In thiiJ paper I have raade the point that it is inappropriate to attenpt to 
interpret or criticize political acts relating to language allocation in terms of a 
theory of planning such as that outlined earlier. I have not, however, attempted to 
postulate criteria by which the effectiveness ot the statemtnt on language allocation 
■ight bo assessed in the light of the political situation in Kenya at the time the 
announcement was made. The criteria by which one judges the efficacy or 
appropriateneiis of a political act will be partly determined by one's own political 
presuppositions or beliefs. J. V. Weustupny, for example, suggests four 'general 
principles (criteria)' that might be included in a 'full typology of principles 
^criteria) for "language" policy viz. Development, Democratization, Unity and Foreign 
Relations' (i-e, communication with other specific communities). {In Fishman, 
Per<juson and Das Gupta, 1968). Similarly, one's opinions about kinds of language 
behaviour that might appropriately be subject to the attention of a planning agency 
and about the mrithods that might legitimately be used to enforce conformity will be 
affected by such beliefs. ti C. Kelman, for example, admits to a ' general, bias against 
^eii^erate attempts by central political authorities to create a sense of national 
identity whether by a policy of establishing a national language or by any other 
Beans* (Kelman, p. 37) « 

while I do not queijtion the fact that consideration of these issues is within 
the academic purview of those concerned with language regulation, within the 
educational system or otherwise, it is apparent that linguists who are also 
non-national« are hot ordinarily competent to assess accurately the effects of policy 
statements such as the one I have been considering. Perhaps therefore, the most 
immediate and positive contribution that such scholars can make is by way of 
continuing to devr'lo/ a framework of analysis with reference to which forms of 
laDfjuage regulation can be .systematically described and analysed in relation to 
relevent aspects of social, political and economic; development; and a more exact and 
ultimately scientific nomenclature with which related questions can be discussed. 
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This is the draft of a paper prepared for discussion at the Language Planning 
Interest Group session of the Georgetown Roundtable Meeting, March 1972. 



*The term •liialU* (lit. language of the nation) is frequently used in 

discussion of the national language question and it is open to a number of 
interpretations as is the phrase lugha ij^rikali (lit. language of government) 

vhich is generally used in discussion of official language. Political leaders and 
conncnt ators do not always draw distinctions between the categories of national 
language, cooroon or "linJcing' language and official languages. (cf. Das Gupta, 1971, 
p. 37) or between the various interpretations that each of these terms can be given. 
In this paper I am using the term official language as it is used by discussants in 
Kenya to refer to the languages used by officials in carrying out their duties in the 
executive, legislative or judicial sectors.- By primary official language I mean a 
language in which the legislation of a state is enacted — though it is not clear 
whether it is the intention that Swahili will in fact be used for this purpose after 
197a. 

*As no such activities are currently being undertaken in Kenya with regard to Swahili 
I do not intend tn discuss the difficulties inherent In such planning. 

•I an using the term bureaucracy to refer to fill civil servants, though it is the 
civil servants at the upper administrative levels whose views have a direct bearing 
on policy formulation. 

•The term is used by S. J. Tanbiah with reference to the independence movement in 
India. (Tambiah, 1967). 

«I an using the term •intellectuals' in the sense Edward Shils used the terra viz. 
■all persons with an advancod modern eductation and the intellectual concerns and 
skills ordinarily acsociated with it7~"(Shiis7~T962 , p. 198). Shils' discussion of 
the socialist and populist elements in the politics of the intellectuals of 
developing countries, insofar as those derive from their nationalist preoccupations 
and aspirations, is illuninatincj though inevitably oversimplified. 

•The status of Swahili as the national language had been asserted on a number of 
occasions prior to 1970. The President's use of the language on formal state 
occasions had been taken to indicate this. He had also stated that Swahili would 
eventually be used as a language of debate in the National Assembly; but such motions 
as were introduced into the Assembly relating to the use of Swahili as an official 
language had, when passed, been amended to provide for its introduction, alongside 
English, 'as soon as was practicable'. The amendments were made primarily for 
reasons relating to what one minister describee in 1966 as 'the insurmountable 
practical difficulties in translating our laws and other legal and quasi-legal 
documents into Swahili. The revised Constitution issued in April 1969 reaffirmed 
that 'the business of the National Assembly shall be conducted in English. The 
denands of 'efficiency' were apparently regarded as paramount by those who made this 
last decision. (cf. Forman, 1971), 

▼•Tanzania is, in one sense, no less trifocal than Kenya, but she has chosen to place 
her emphasis differently; by having Swahili linked with her political ideology, 
Tanzania makes it possible for the language to act as a continuing force for unity. 
Kenya, by stressing the importance of the trifocal division of language behaviour has 
not been able to utilize any one language as a unifying force but must continually 
reckon with their divi^jive potentialities. Both countries, however, are faced all 
the time with the need to reconcile the competing claims of modernity and 
authenticity. At any given moment, political decisions nay appear to favour the one 
rather than the other, and it is in the light of the need for periodic shifts in 
enplasis that any policy should be judged.' (Whiteley, 1971, p. 156). 

•At the tine of the issue of the plan in April 1970 the official language of the 
national Assembly and of the High Ccurt was English. While there were no regulations 
governing the use of different languages by civil servants English was also the 
language in which official correspondence was generally conducted. In the 
educational systea, the introduction of English as the initial nediun of instruction 
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in primary schools had been rapidly oxtendftd cifter the attainment of Independence in 
1963^ dUd in 1970 tlte najbrity of the schools in the country eiuployod tlio 
• Knrj liiiii-tflodmm' iiyj^tera. In the govommont-controllcd broadcasting systen» 
prO'jtciraiaGS in English and Swahili were ihroadcast throucjbout the day and there were 
additional programir.ws broadcast on a^ third channel in fourteen other African 
lanyuitges, in Hindustani and in the Kiicvita dialect of Swahili* 

•Hoserlitz maintains that social institutions Ciin be generally classified as having 
functions relatintj to the fostering of what he terms latency, integration 
goal-gratification and adaptation. In each of the countries of East Aftica formerly 
colonized by Britain the primary role of the pairty organization might be interpreted 
as thatof serving the integrative need of fostering a consciousness of national 
identity • 

•o«on almost every level the demands of economic efficiency are sure to conflict at 
soae point with the deaands of political expediency. , [Deutsch and Foltz, 1953, 
p. 125). 

<»QuGStions at issue in the regulation of human behaviour are increasingly being 
discuf:;sed in connection with the formulation of 'cultural policy' (Unesco 1969, 
1970a, 1970b, p 12). Insofar as these discussions serve to direct attention to the 
ways in whcch the control and organisation of human behaviour presents problems Which 
are not encountered in processes associated with the management of iaaterial 
resources, they should be of direct interest to those concerned with language 
planning. 
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Evelyn Hatch 

WoJkpapers ate supposed to be about work. The problem is that I have spent so 
■uch tiiijf? talking thi.T last year that I haven't done? any. So, instead, I^ni going to 
tell you what I've learned by talking to some of the people who are into language 
acquisition and by listening to our graduate students at UCLA, I'll try to relate 
what tliey have found out about children learning languages to some of our notions 
abouttcachinglanguage. 

Let's back up a bit and look at ;>ome of our oldest saws about how people learn 
languages. I'm sure you've heard over and over that the child learns his mother 
tongue by imitating his mother — why else call it the mother tongue? And imitation 
has always been an important part of aural-oral language proguans- The mother smiles 
when the child says mana, aiJd gives him a cookie if ho says cookie. We give our 
students a gold star when they can repeat-af ter-me without error. I exaggerate of 
course. But that this can account for language learning is obviously highly 
iaprobablc. 

First of all, what doos the child mean when he says riama? Does he mean his 
tBother, everybody in sight, or, as Anne Ningate (1972) points out in her excellent 
report on a child's acquisition of English phonology anil semantic system, does it 
Bean jut;t the baby sitter and the mother? You've heard children use one vord for 
doggy, then generalize that to all furry animals, to fuzzy towels, to fur coats, who 
use cookirt for all round objects from button to the moon; who use tran foe train, 
then train noises, then whistling teakettles. Hr.. Wingate's child at the moment uses 
£22]SiO to mean tjivg me. My daughter started out with mama as her word for me, Hhen 
she acquired 'wo? (hor forai of bedutemor) Cor her grandmother, then it became the 
word for mo too. Mama was the name for some of the other females that she met and 
jor was Ajf;od for others. It took a while to figure out that mor was +female +glasses 
and ttama was for ^f enales-glassos. Those of you who work with very young bilingual 
children will have many examples, I'm sure , to add to this list^ 

This is a child phenomenon; older second^language learners are very careful 
about extendi^ig their guesses about lexical meaning, perhaps because they already 
have a semantic system. If anything, they seem to under- ..rather than over-generalize 
on meaning of vocabulary items. 

But what we really want to know is what strategies does the child use to say 
what he wants to express? Can imitation account for his acquisition of sentence 
structure? Does he imitate and memorize sentences and, from tlilem, make analogies 
about sentence structure that permit him to make up new sentences? 

.Slobin, his associates, and students at Berkeley havr? amassed data on child 
language learning of over 35 languages. If you look at Table 1* taken from one of 
Slobin'.'i (1070) many good articles on child language, you will see that at tho 
two-word stage, children learning these many different languages try to express 
relationships in very similar ways. The relationships that the child trios to 
express far outstrip his linguistic ability to express them. An utternace like 
"Mommy + ^ + book" ujay mean subject object (Mommy is reading a book), genitive (It's 
iioamy'53 hood), conjunction (There's a picture of a mommy and a book), locative (The 
picture of aomny is in the book) depending on the context. 

Look at the row nar)ced negation« The English-speaking child starts out 
expressing negation as shown on the chart with the neg marker usually at the 
beginning of ^ the uttera.-ice 

No play that 

Not cowboy 

In the next stage, the child has moved the negative inside the utterance: 

I no taste that. 

That no daddy, 
As he develops the aux, he attaches the neg to it: 

I didn't did it, 

Don • t bite no. 

Ho won't bite. 

*T«ble 1 is reproduced in the Appendix, 
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Wotica that while be in r,till Bir.sing, you get neg sentences like "I not hurting 
him." and "I not a rloctor." Cloarly the child is not being taught these language 
forron by his mother via imitation. How many mothers go around saying "no wash" or 
«that no cookie"? The child himself is learning the language through a series of 
rulers he work^ out about language* 

The early speech of children has beon called telegraphese. Universally, young 
children "leave out" prepositions, conjunctions, the be copula, particles, and 
sometines articloi;. Word order, however, is a very strong organizing force. So 
strong, in fact, that sub ject-verb-ob ject quickly becomes the only accepted 
assignnent for an HP-V-HP sequence. Children will interpret both 

The dog is chasing the cat 

The dog is chased by the cat 
as a dog chasing a cat because the first noun has to be the subject and the one 
following the verb must be the object. 

Intonation is also carefully attended to. Children recognize question 
.intonation and will answer when they hear it. The answer will be the answer to some 
question but, as Susan Erwin-Tripp has often pointed out, it nay not be the answer to 
the question asked. The child has not yet ^ieparated the wh-el&^ents according to 
their referents. 

So in a s^nsc we can say that syntax (as word order constraints) and 
intonation take precedence over the ac(]uisition of morphological endings. Noun 
Barkers like articles, plural and possessive endings, tense markers like -ed, case 
Barkers like prepositions, arjd equationals like be do not appear in the early speech 
of children; 

Want two flower, (plural) 

That Billy toast, (poss.) 

He buy that? (no tense, or do support) 

You a cowboy? (no br^) 

Vhen these forns are acquired, children very frequently double nark. You hear things 
like "juBpses" "gotted" "my»s" "did-ed" until the child gets them all sorted out 
again. 

FroB By own experience in learning language without instruction, I can assure 
you that adults do the sane thing. Like children, adults strongly supplement their 
early attempts to make themselves understood with hopefully disambiguating gestures 
and word stress. Hearing a question intonation, they answer whatever seems the most 
likely question rather than the one asked. Inflections, case endings are ignored. 
Words; are listed out in their base forms and, when the inflections are acquired, 
double marking occurs. 

I'b sure you've noticed how easy it is to get ESL students to revert back to 
base forms or "telegraphese" when they run into difficulty making themselves 
understood. And you can do the sme thing to ESL teachers if you try, as in this 
recorded exchange: 

T; What X want you to do is to take the example. Baking it less, 

if you possibly can, like thn Bodel. 

s: Take ... model? 

T: Take. . .the example. (Points to page.) 
S: Yes. 

T: Ycs, you nee, and just make it less like the one here. 
S: Yes? 

T: Write. • .one. . .different 

S: write. • .sentence. . .different? 

T: Right. 

Slobin has also hypothesized that morphological endings are universally 
learned before proposed ones^ Sort of a backward build-up process* His examples arc 
f.roB languages otlier than English but we can illustrate the sequence for the child in 
English. When the learner wants to express the concept of something happening at the 
BOBent of speaking he beginij by using now, then at a later stage adds the 
■orphological ending -ing to the verb, and finally gets the rest by adding be and 
Barking it for tense; *" 

Q: what are you doing? 

C: I dance now^ (1r.t stage) 

C: I danc^nq now^ (2nd stage) 

C: Ij.m dancinq fi£>H* (final stage) 
This Ba*' sound familiar to those of you who teach adults. How »any times have you 
heard this same progression froB your students des['ite your hopes that they will 
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acquire ih<? complete pror.eut continuous a:^ a chunk via initation and practice? If 
tho child iind the stuaent both nei^a to be moving through a series of staijei; in 
acquiriaq a structure, couldn't ve an least spoed tlit^m up a bit by expanding on these 
"ungraiBindtic.il" telegr,iphese sentences? Courtney Cazden (1965} tried to find out. 
To test what Piaget ha^ called The ftmecican Syndromo ia fc;ducation--the compulsion to 
speed up evr?r y thing-^iihe assigned preschool children to three groups. In the 
experimental group the tutors were trained to expand the child's telegraphese into a 
full sentence before continuing the conver.sation, giving hio the corrected nodel to 
..hear each time. In group 2, the tutor was instructed to listen and respond to the 
child " as if... ..ho had used a full form. The group 3 tutors were given no special 
instructioni;. So in g coup .1 if the child said something like " John* t + trike??" tho 
tutor would say, "Whereas John * !5 trihe?" T*^® tutor in group 2 might say: '»There it 
is." Ho one knows' what the tutors night do in group 3.- . Which group do you suppose 
showed the greatest growth in language developnent a f tt^r th i.s kind of exposure? 
Right, group 2 where the tutor just answered the child. Perhaps your cocrectious are 
heeded more Cdrofully by your .language learners.' Do you have a good chance to try the 
experinont on your own? If you try it, let sie know how it turns out. 

Can it be 'that the notions about the rule of imitation and generalization are 
coapletely wrong? Certainly iraitation does play a part in language acquisition. The 
child has to bo exposed to a language to learn it, but the examples given so far 
should, I hope, convince you that the child brings more to the learning process than 
a blank slate to be filled in by his mother or by you, the teacher. The examples, so 
far, have all been of first language learners. Perhaps imitation is much a\ore 
iuportant for the child learning a second language. Perhaps second-language learners 
don^'t use the same strategies at all. Perhaps it's true that "second languages are 
taught while first languages are learned or acquired naturally." 

JoGeph Huang, one of our graduate students, was very ouch interested in this 
question. He found a four-year-old child, Paul, who had just arrived in this 
country. Paul was enrolled in a playschool and attended every weekday from 9:30 to 
12:00. liir. exposure to English outside this non-instructional play situation was 
nil. Hr. Huang observed Paul daily at the school. The first two weeks were 
unsettling because Paul i^aid nothing while in school, though he did say "freeway" and 
"car" on the way home and responded to "hello" and "good morning." True, he "sang 
along" during music, he followed instructions quickly by observing what the other 
boys and girls did, and he made "car noises" in the play yard. He smiled and laughed 
a lot, and maintained plenty of physical contact with the other children and with the 
teachers. If he hadn't so obviously enjoyed himself, if he hadn't been so outgoing, 
we would have been very discouraged. If you look at Table 2, you will see that his 
first English utternace was a repetition: "Get out of here." And two days later, when 
Hike tried to get a bike away from him, he remembered it: "Get out of here." It 
worked. For the first month, then, it seemed that Paul was learning by imitation* 
He might repeat the sentence immediately after the other person said it, or he might 
renember and use it later in the appropriate situation. 

Then, as you can see, during the second month a very interesting thing 
happened* k second kind of utterance appeared in profusion* If you look at the 
colunn labeled rule formation j you see that they are exactly the same kinds of data 
that you see in first language acquisition. Since we looked at negation before, just 
scan the column for Paul's formation of negatives. They are obviously the sane as 
those of a first language learner at the elementary stage, quite different from the 
"Don't touch that" or "Don't touch" of the imitation column. 

Quite clearly two separate and very distinct strategies were running along 
side by side* After week 12 it became increasingly difficult to separate out 
imitation since Paul's rule stages moved so fast that he quickly caught up with the 
. language as it was spoken by the other children at the playschool. 

Let's backtrack to week 10* You will see that two new strategies are being 
practiced and they look very similar to many of the techniques we use in the ESL 
classroom. Look at the column labeled drill practice play. When Paul was engaged in 
egocentric i;peech — that is, speech directed at no one particular ly--he did somethin*^ 
close to simple substitution drills* Sometimes the substitutions made sense, 
sometimes they didn't* He also seemed to practice sounds, especially the /s/ and /s/ 
sounds as you can see in the f.',rst two lines* He did a lot of "This is 4 Houn" 
practice while looking at pictures* hy favorite is the one that starts "This is 
telRphoni?." If I ever do simple substitution dcills~with students again, I hope I 
allow for an "Oh. Wonderful. along the way. 

The other strategy is something like our expansion drills* But here Paul is 
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Table 1 

4 Processes in 2nd Language Acquistion 
Data on a Chinese child collected by Joseph Huang 



Week Imitation Rule Format ion 

2 Get out of here,* 

4 lt*s time to eat and drink,* 

Let's go* Don't do that. Don't tough. 



6 Are you ready? See you tomorrow;. 
Excuse me. Hold my hand,* 
Kenny, sit down. 

7 ..Are you going too?* 

It's time to go home.* Here we go,* 
Scoot ove*!.'-,-* .. 

8 



9 



10 



Sentence & Topic Expansioji 

10 This ice cream. This is ice cream. 
Bird. This is bird. 

Wash band. Wash your hand, 

11 Doggy jack. Daddy's jacket. 
This mine. This is mine. 
Kenny, Kenny's, 

This boat. This my boat, 

12 I Want this. I want this one, 

14 Hand dirty. This hand is dirty, 

-Let's go. Get out of here. Let's 
get out of here, 

Let*0 go. Let's go on the freeway. 



This+++kite, 
Yeah, that+++bus, 
Ball+++no, 

This++-Hnoney? 

Paper +++th is , Cow+++th is . 

Mothe r +++no . Tree +-t-+no . No+++ba 11 , 

wash hand? Two cat. 

Kenny car. 

This good. This ball? 
This+++bOat , This+++paper. 
^o ice cream, Ko candy. 
Ball doggy? 

No money. No turtle. No more truck. 
Paul+++baby. This+++freeway , 
This not box. 



Drill Practice Play 

fish push baby bobby Paul ball 
fish ship say see say see 
Good boy doggy, good boy sure, 
good boy Brent, 

bird.,, happy birthday, Happy birth- 
day to Jim, Happy birthday^ Paul 
Chen, 

Baby pu-pu, Bobby puppu, don't pu-pu. 
Mommy money. This is + Noun 

Push it^ push it, pushing, push. 

This is telephone. Open the door. 
This is whistle. Open the window. 
Ohl Wonderfull I'm open the table 
This is batman. 



I'll see you. You shut up. 
What do you like? Hi, how are you?* 
We are going home. 



How are you doing?* 
This is mine. 

Get out of here. Scoot over. 

All the birds up in the tree now that 

spring is ccmlng. (singing) 



Black hat. Yellow hat. Black cat. 
Dangerous, Freeway is dangerous. 
Car is dangerous. 



.*Tho utterance was repeated immediately after someone else had said it. All 
other imitations were delayed and used appropriately. 
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doing both tho teachor "Thii;.*.ice craara" cuo and the expansion, '^This is ico croam." 

Those utterances were not always made ontt after the other: sometimes pausi^s and 
othor utteranc(>!3 came in between. Some of tho later data consists of putting two 
sentences tocjother: "Let's go. Get out of here* Let's get out of here." you almost 
expect a transformational arrow to flash on* 

The data collected by Mr. t^uang (1971) shows that at least two processes are 
at work in tiocond language acqaisition. Tlie pnrson brings with him a great capacity 
to create language by rule formation. At tho same time he is also capable of 
storing, rep<*ating, and remembering Irirge chunkij of language via imitation. He can 
repeat these chunks iffiired lately or store and recall them for use in an appropriate 
situation. While he i.s still at the two-word stage in rule formation, he can recall 
and use longer imitated sentences* He also "practices talking" with techniques 
similar to those used in some ESL classes. 

Contrary to expectations, Paul did not try to use his first language at the 
playschool. And he seldom a5;ked for translation of what he heard* A few times when 
jie uas asked to explain what had happr-tnod to him at school, he was able to translate 
what had been said to him with accurate semantic information, but he always kept the 
two languages separate, he did not mix* 

Vhile all teachers are very much aware of language mixing and switching, few 
examples of language switching or mixing by children have been collected or studied* 
)lancy Knutson has noted occasional attoQipts of Anglo children immersed in the Culver 
City Spanish kindergarten to nix Spanish vocabulary in their English sentences. And 
we all have heard teachers complain about children who "don't speak English and don»t 
speak Spanish either" as though mixing the, languages showed that they were 
functionally Incipable of using either language. 

Aiko uyekubo, a graduate student, has been investigating language mixing and 
switching in tiie Japanese- American community of Los Angeles for her K*A. thesis. 
She has collected data both from children and adults who are code-switchers* 

One of the notions teachers have held is that the child may substitute a word 
from one language while speaking a second language because he just hasn^t developed 
the vocabulary to express himself well* 

hs* Uyekubo presents the following examples which, at first glance, seem to 
uphold this view: 

Isali^il field mo iku no* (We're going to a football field, too*) 

Dean no, koko no. .. dinosaur no bone ga aru yo* (Dean's of these* * .there are 
dinosaur bones, you know.) 

Koko ni skin to nail to blood ga haitteru no* Hienai no. (In here there are skin, 
nail and blood, you* see. Tou can't see it.) 

It appears that English nouns were used because the child did not know the 
equivalents in Japanese. But is this true? 

Here is one of Donald Lance»s (1969) examples from Spanish-English bilingual 
childre n; 

C: Cuentame del juego. (Tell me about the game.) 
R: Prime ro they were leading diez pa ' nada. 
C: Isssh. y luego? 

B: Then there was our team to bat and we made..* * cimos dos 
£i££§£iS' And then ellos fucron a batear, Hicieron dos* ..And 
they beat us by five runs. - ~ - 

If you look at the underlined"sectIons of Robert's second speech, you see that Ke has 
the vocabulary and linguistic structure to say whatever he wants in either language. 
He can talk about which team is up and how many runs were made in both languages* 

Here is another Japanese-Rnglish exchange; the speakers are father and son. 
C: Booto ni ride shitai no. (I want to ride on a boat*) 
F: Booto ni ride te nani. (What do you mean "ride" on a boat?) 
C: J iii« * • * 

F: Booto te nani suru mono? Tabcru mono? (What are you supposed 

to do with a thing called boat? Something that you eat?) 

C: Tabonai yo. (You don't eat it.) 

F: Nani suru mono? (What do you do then?) 

C: Noru no. Booto ni noru, . . no* . . noritai, (You ride on it. 
I want to ride on it* [ pauues indicate correction of verb 
conjugation ]) 
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Hot only did the child Xnow the word but in aome cases tho childcen in Ks, uyekubo^s 
study group used both vocabulary items, one frojn each lancjuuge, for eophasis: **Ann 
flirlx. onlna" (Ann is a girl, girl), Kore rao also nai, (This also, also doesn't 
have it). 

Obviously many of our assumptions about mixing and about language switching 
are inadequate if hg believe it occurs because the child is deficient in his 
acguisitioji of one or both of his languages. Of course, some mixing can be accounted 
foe by saying that certain vocabulary items are not known in both languages* But 
this cannot account for most of the data* Ms. Uyekubo's thesis contains a discussion 
of a number of causes for mixing and switching but those that appeal to me most are 
that when you speak to another bilingual and you know that person is also a 
^switcher", you can first of all identify yourself with the listener and then you can 
improve on your story-telling style by both switching and mixing. It giveis more 
hUDor to a story, more pathos to sad events, more embarrassment at unusual 
happenings. You ace able to express yourself and your feelings as well as those of 
other people in the story by using both languages. You can quote your son's teacher 
in English while you tell the story in Japanese: 

Adult: "ph no, D., do you think monkeys can fly? te ittaca 
ne. "X don't know,«» te yuan datte. Soshitara minna ga, "Maybe 
he saw one* Where did you find it?'' te yuutta to. Hinna wa vaa 
te yuJn datte. She sa^s, "He could take some people «s 
criticism," te ne. 

Notice that in tne last sentence she says "she says" twice, once in English and then 
after the speech in Japanese (te ne) . 

Or you can tell a story in TJnglish and quote speakers in Japanese: 

Adults So 0. said, "Rien, shitara nihon de rien shitara, namae 
ga Kawaru deshoo?" 

(So 0 said, "If divorced, if divorced in Japan, the name will 
change, right?") 

Here is another example from Gumperz and Hirnandez (1970) to show how acute 
eabarrassaent can be covered up via two languages: The speaker has been "caught" 
tfith cigarettes after having given up smoking. 



Yeah, se me acababan los cLgarros en la noche, I'd get 
desparate, Y ahi voy al basurero a buscar, a sacar, you 
know. ...no habia que yo traia cigarros Camille, no traia Helen, 
no traia y'o, el Sr. de Leon, and I saw Dixie's bag crumpled up, 
so I figured she didn't have any, y ahia ando en los ceniceros 
buscando a ver donde estaba la...I didn't care whose they were. 

It*s hard to break the cigarette habit. 

How much switching and mixing occurs in the classroom as the bilingual child 
responds to a variety of social situations, to monolingual and bilingual teachers? 
No one seems to know. Do you encourage switching but discourage mixing? Do you want 
the children to switch baak and forth between the two languages according to the 
situation of tho moment but not want him to switch in mid'-sentence or to mix the ' two 
languages together for stylistic effect? can the children who do mix this way when 
talking with other bilinguals keep the two languages separate when talking with 
■onolinquals? Proa the data that I have seen so far, it seems that they can, and 
'that they do. The "switchers" and "mixers" that I know only switch and mix when they 
arc fairly sure that the person they are talking to will understand both languages. 
I may be quite wrong about this. I do know of dialect mixers who ace not able to. 
This, however, may be because of teacher and social attitudes toward the first 
dialect and the conscious effort of most teachers to change the child^s language. 

When you look at Elementary BSL books — the books used to train the young child 
in BSL — you will find that most of them are organized around the same sequence of 
lessons as the adult books. They begin with be, go to present continuous, to the 
••going-to" future, etc. Ue assume that what is a'^sensible sequence for teaching an 
adult must also workf for the child. T know you have heard ne complain about this 
often enough that you don't need to hoar it again. But I want to remind you that 
while children have developed the basics of language by the time they go to school, 
there are still many of the finer points that Anglo children have not "mastered." 
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Many of chese finer points are exactly ths ones that wo try to get ESL children to 
aaster in their Knglish lessons. Just remombor that An<3lo kit's raix up odss and count 
nouns, they call the teacher not only "tnomoy" but 'Hje," they get raixed up about 
before/after/ unless/although/if-thon, thoy say "jumpsos" and "oices" and "make-ted** 
too, thoy can't figure out how to respond to fij?k AND t^ll either (T: Ask your friend 
what she has." C: "A rabbit,") Many of the things we ^work so hard to teach ESL 
children have not yot been straightened out by Anglo children. 

You may say that you can easily tell a "child" error from a "dialect" error or 
an "interference" probleo. Many of you who went into ESL teaching after working with 
Anglo children can. But for many of us it's not so easy. We aidke too many 
assumptions on the basis of what we know about :;panish, about Cantonese, about Black 
English. As an example, here are sorae sentences collected from *4th grade children: 

Larry a fas roader. 

The coach he resses up Bibby. 

He on the other site. 

•.•anddenwedoto. 

Looking at then, I can say, yes, it's dialect interference: consonant cluster 
sinplif ication in fas, devoicing of final consonants m site, be deletion, pleonastic 
pronoun, d/th substitution. Would you be surprised if I found duplicate examples 
froa Anglo children? Or from Chicano students? You shouldn't be. 

Perhaps interference errors are easier to spot and be sure of in adult 
learners. Here is "Gloria in Americar" a dictation passage written by a university 
student: 

Glloria Grolia Glloria is no/ United States. She is 
Afraid speack English. Yesterday :^he was afraid to go in to 
bakery to buy some Cake. She was afraid her English too bad. 
Glloria likes nice things. she likes to see movies buy play 
close, have many frends. She hope she can do all things in U.S. 

Another of our students, Henrietta Bassan, decided to look at some ot the 
spelling errors of 3rd grade children in a Hebrew-English bilingual school. Her 
first r^jaction on collecting the data was that there was truly a tremendous amount of 
interference from Hebrew in English spelling errors. Then, to make sure, she 
replicated her data collection procedure with Ango children at a nearby school. with 
a few exceptions, the errors matched. It is quite possible that the bilingual sample 
used by Ms. Bassan for her study group was bio^sed, but I think her results should 
■ake us think twice about the errors we oxpect our students to make — the way we 
predict errors and then find them. Perhaps it blinds us from seeing other real 
problems and planning for them as well, would you, for example, spend all your time 
with Gloria and 2£SiJtX £i2thes in the above passage because you know that's r/1 
confusion and forgot about speack AND fronds? 

Certainly many of our predictions are true; we can expect that some things 
will be difficult for children learning English. Frequently these are problems that 
all children have at that particular point in their language, physical and emotional 
development. hany adult learner problems are also shared with adu It native 
speakers — spelling and composition problems. We should be aware that they are shared 
problems and plan our approach with that in mind. 

What I have wanted to say in this paper is that we truly know very little 
about how either children or adults learn a second language whether in a natural 
setting or in school. All of us need to look long and hard at our assumptions about 
how people learn languages. We need to know whether learners of various ages use the 
same strategies (Guy Butterworth's thesis will report on an adolescent learner of 
English). We need to know more about lan<j\iage interference, not just in 
pronunciation but in reading, spelling, and writing. what have iou observed? , What 
do your students seem to be doing?, what strategies are they using? what strategies 
are you promoting? If we can figure out what the child or adult brings with him to 
language learning, we can create a revolution in what we can and need to "teach" him. 
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Appendix 



Table I. Functions of two-word scntencet in child speech, with examples Trom sevtr&t Uoguages.^ 



Function 








Language 






of utterance 


English 


German 


Russian 


Finnish 


Luo 


Samonp 


Locale, same 


there bock 
that ear 
tee doggie 


buch da 
(book there) 
gukuk wauwau 
(tee douic) 


Tcsya ram 
(Tosya there) 


ttiossa Rina 
(there Rina) 
velM slinU 
(water there) 


tn saa 
(it clock) 
ma vftiido 
(this visitor) 


Keith lea 
(Ketth there) 


Demand, 
detire 


more milk 
give eandy 
want gum 


mehr milch 
(more mlllc) 
bltte apfei 
(ptcate apple) 


yesHche motoko 
(more milk) 
day ehasy 
(give watch) 


anna Rfna 
(give Rina) 


miya tamtam 
(give-mc catidy) 
ndway cham 
(I-want food) 


mal pepe 
(^vedoll) 
fiamoe 
(want sleep) 


Negate* 


no wet 
no ^xtsk 
not hungry 
a/Igonr milk 


nieht bloMtn 
(not blow) 
kaffce nein 
(cotTee no) 


fody net 
(water no) 
gtts' ty:Hyu 
(goose allgone) 


ei suit 
(not wolO 
enHa iflpl 
(anymore tore) 


beda onge 
<niy>staihcr absent) 


U *al' 
(not eat) 
uma mca 
(allgone thing) 


Describe 
event or 
•ituation* 


Bambi go 
mall eome 
hit bail 
bhck/ati 
boby highchair 


puppe kommt 
{doit comci) 
tihtnk hiingt 
(clock hangs) 
§oJa itisen 
(loratiO 
messrr 
tchneiden 
(cut knife) 


mama prua 
(mama walk) 
papa hoy'bay 
(pap.i ilcep) 
korka upata 
(cruxl fell) 
nashia yalchko 
(found egg) 
baba krexlo 
(grandma armchair) 


takkt pais 
(cat away) 
Srppo putoo 
(Seppo fsll) 
talll '6m 6m' 
(garage 'car*) 


ehungu biro 
(European comes) 
odhiskut 
(he-went school) 
omoyo oduma 
(sheKlrici maize) 


pa'upepe 
(fall doll) 
tt^le *oe 
(hit you) 
iu'u lah 
(put down) 


Indicate 
pofKttkm 


mythfit 
mamadr*tt 


mein bcU 
(my ball) 
mamas hut 
(nuuna*« hai) 


mamt chashka 
(mama'tcup) 
pup moya 
(navel my) 


tSil auto 
(aunt car) 


kom baba 
(chair father) 


hie a*u 
(candy my) 
polo *oe 
(ball your) 



Modify, 
qualify 



pretty drets 
big boat 



miich heist mama khorothaya 

(milk hot) (mama good) 

armer wauwau papa boi'thoy 

(poor doggie) (papa bfg) 



QucBllon^ M,'here ball 



Hif bail 
(where ball) 



gde papa 
(where papa) 



rlkkl auto 
(broken car) 
torni iso 
(tower big) 

missd polio 
(where ball) 



piypiy keeh 
(pwppcr hot) 
gwen tiiadichol 
(chicken black) 



patuni mama 
(baloon mama) 

/a'ali'lpepe 
(headstrong baby) 



fea Punafu 
(where Punafu) 
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PRODUCED BY PEOPLE: AN EXPERIMENT IN FILrt MAKING 



Lois flcXntosh 

Tho use of pictures to replace involved explanations has long been 
acJcnowl*!>clfjed as effective. We know too that a twenty-minute moving picture can i^how 
ttore good language teaching principles than twenty lectures could establish on the 
same subject. 

With this in mindr a group of us decided to photograph , edit, and produce a 
fila showing the way wo teach the English language at UCLA* Production of films can 
be very expensive. Grant applications take months to process^ and they are subject, 
io theso hard tiiEes, to refusal. Moreover, time was running out. 

Accordingly, we decided to do it ourselves. We abandoned any thoughts of a 
professionally produced 16om color film, "and turned to the super-eight camera so 
often used to make home movies. We also, as events turned out^ relied on many people 
generously giving their time and expertise. 

Our camera work was done by Hancy Barber, ' an experienced photographer who 
contributed her camera, her time, and her skill. She was also the film editor. Linda 
Levitz, a graduate student in Theatre Arts, recorded the sounds and coordinated all 
our efforts. 

Before long, friends in the phonetics lab were helping out with extension 
cords^ special lights ari'^ sage advice. Buildings and Grounds provided first aid when 
fuses blew out and darkened the building. Extension helped with better fuses and 
•ore powerful lights. The North Campus was a friendly place with everyone pitching 
in. 

Our only expenses were the film and its processing and a projector, on uhich 
to show the finished product. This and a copy of the edited film totaled under $600, 
provided by thu producer. The shooting took roughly five hours in all. We covered 
lesso/is from English 332 through English 33C. We showed structured drills^ 
communication activities, the language laboratory, an open classroom, and a master 
lesson in composition. 

Each filming session had its moments of excitement. Sometimes the class 
furnished this. Often the erratic behavior of lights and fuses added to the activity 
unexpectedly. To capture the sound, Janet Fisher crawled around on the floor and 
recorded on tape, teacher and student exchanges. 

The real work began when we atteapted to match the developed and edited film 
with the taped exchanges of speech. When the sound of chalk striking the chalkboard 
signalled one instructor's opening remarks, we found him oh film leaning over his 
desk addressing the class. This vas typical of the problems of synchronizing. 

One solution was that of substituting voice under for the real performance. 
Synchronization still lacks perfection. Perhaps we will one day afford a camera with 
cassette attachment. Perhaps a better arrangement will be invented before we try 
again. 

After a summer of daily struggles with film and commentary, we had a finished 
twenty-five minute color film. Music opens it and closes it. Credits appear on the 
chalkboard. Ve move from teacher to teacher and class to class, showing rather than 
iSi]Si;23 ^1^92i language work. 

rtany generous people, helping each other, made this picture possible. We hope 
they will be there when we try again. 
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CONTBOVERSIIiS IM LXUGUISTICS AND LANGUAGE TEACHING 



John W. Oiler/, Or. 



!• WORLDS OR WORDS IN CONFLICT? 



I stand before you thi.s eveninq a victim of words.* There are xaaixy ways in 
which I havG beeJi and an* tyrannized by them. ,Ore of th? ways in which I have been 
enslaved by words has to do with the way they pu rni:-»tontly press me into parsing my 
world. Another is that they sojuetirves encourage me to function within worlds which 
do not exist . Tonight, 1 set myself thQ tisk of discussing coxit rover sies i n 
different worlds^ and it was only after 1 saw vords beginning to materialize on paper 
that I detornined that they had trickod me again. 

How, I ask you, do you distinguish between the proper subject matter of 
linguistics and psychology? Of liiiguistics and the Teaching of English as a Second 
Language? Of child language acquisition, and adult learning? Of teaching and 
learning? Of logic arid language? Of coiarniinication and cognition? It seems to me 
that we have all been tried in the Court of Words and sentenced to jails according to 
pur respective labels — I am a psycholinguist and you are a linguist; ho is a 
sociologist and she is an anthropologist; they are black and we are white; he is a 
Chicane and I an an Anglo. They speak Chinese ard we speak English. He eats fish 
and I eat words. . . I am sick of the Rule of Words. I think it's time for a now 
administration. I think it's tina for Hind to gain control of words by 
systematically relating then not to the fictitious and emotional worlds of name 
calling, but to the pragmatically real world of objects, events, consequences, and 
Meanings. 

Another of the ways that Words have oppressed mo is hy piling up, like rush 
hour traffic, inside the head. They collide, buzz, push and pull trying to get 
out — ^nd they only escape through the mouth and nose, and one at a time at best. For 
instance, as a student, I was first "a Spanish major", then "a linguistics major", 
then "a specialist in the psychology of language", and after I came to UCLA and was 
introduced on several occasions by Cliff Frator, I became "an expert in language 
testing". Now, I am not sure exactly what I am or which of the above terms applies 
Host accuratf:ly, but I am beginning to believe that in spite of what the Ministry of 
Words has to say on the subject, the question ittjelf is of very little pragmatic 
significance — in other words, an answer to the question "What name will I be called 
by?" has little, if any, cash value (and now, I know, please don't tell me, I aia a 
"aaterialist") . 

Yet another mav\if estation of an oppressive Word Government is that in the 
so-called "academic" community, hardly anything has as much snob-appeal or 
intellectual-clout as name calling and name dropping. When one attends a public 
lecture, he frequently goes away with the impression that there was a homework 
assignment in the presentation somewhere, but he is never quite sure what it was — the 
bibliographical references and dates wore coming so fast that he scarcely had tiae to 
write thera down jauch less get the meaning of what, the speaker was saying — if indeed 
the speaker had anything nore than mental constipation caused by a binding traffic 
jaai of words. 

Tonight^ in what I hope is taken as a kind of plea for relevance, I an going 
to try to escape the Tyranny of Words in order to state some opinions, as clearly and 
as succinctly as I as. able. If you leave here with the word "opinionated" on your 
lips, I will feel at least moderately successful for I. can think of no greater 
tragedy than a aind sc incarcerated by words that it cannot manipulate them well 
enough to formulate opinions. 

When I Bontion names like Noacj Chomsky, Albert Einstein, Paul Watzlawick, I do 
not do it as name-dropping, with the intention of arousing commitments to dogma or 
defenses against it. Nor do I wifih to attempt to indicate that someone in the TESL 
progran can tnention naoes like Chomsky without a* deep sens^^ of religious pride in the 
fact that he knows the nane. When I say, "Chomsky", what I have in mind is a 
particular member of. the set of nen who walk on two legs, use outdoor commodes when 
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indoor plumbing is not available, and are otherwise human, human beings. What I ao 
trying to say is that I have not heen converted to soine new religion of which 
ChonsKy, Einstein, or Watzlawick are founders. To quote a certain professor of 
linguistics in one of whose classes I recently participated, I "have not yet been 
sufficiently brainwashed", and I may add that unities the Rule of words institutes 
soae new techniques, it in not likely that I will be brainwashed. 

What I will atterapt to state in the following discussion, then, is my own 
opinions about what I regard as the opinions of other men, perhaps brilliant men, but 
Ben nonotlieless. I will vigorously and cheerfully defy any attempt to be 
proselytized into accepting with blind faith thc> opinions of another mere man. I 
hope that you will not do anything less, and I ani fully prepared for you to agree or 
disagree with anything that I may say. 

When I first became interested in linguistics, I "believe it was the result of 
my being victimized by Words. Somehow, a very vaguely defined course entitled Intro, 
to Ling, was placed on the required list for prospective language teachers. This, in 
fact, was a prerequisite for two other courses--the meanings of which, in ny 
judgiient, remain largely obscure to this day. Xhey were called Appl. Ling, for 
Spanish Teachers, and Appl. Ling, for French Teaichers- To my chagrin, I came to be 
of the opinion (and I hope that you will forgive me if I stop inserting the words "in 
■y opinion" on the assumption that you will be kind enough to hear them even when X 
sees to be as^jerting an obvious fact }• • .as I was saying, I came to be of the 
opinion that the course Intro, to Ling« was not about language at all but was about 
phonemes and morphemes. A little later on in my study I got into another whole area 
of Ling, and became acquainted with the notion "syntax" which a nan named Chomsky 
seeaed (in my opinion) to confuse with the very essence. of language. By this time, I 
had learned, in a classroom teaching Spanish to .lunior High School youngsters, that 
you could spend many hoars with them practicing what in the Appl. Ling, courses were 
called "structural drills" without teaching much, if any, Spanish. (Actually, I had 
learned that long before and didn't really try to teach Spanish through structure 
drills alone because I knew, I mean I was of the opinion, that syntax, as defined by 
linguists, was not the central essence of langua'je.) 



In studying Appl. Ling, and reading several standard textbooks which are still 
being quoted by various so-called "authorities*', I learned that many applied 
linguists actually believed that not only was "syntax" (or some equivalent notion 
associated with formal structure) at the heart of lan9uage, but it was so important 
that in order for me to learn "la longua de mis antepasados sin acento" I would have 
to fight off a set of old habits in order to acquire a new set. This seemed slightly 
ridiculous. Kot that the people who said it were ridiculous, I found them tolerably 
impressive. The simple fact was that I never really felt that forgetting what I 
already knew was a very efficient way of learning something different. Indeed, it 
seemed to me that, if I were as the appl. lings, seemed to be saying, fighting off my 
English skills in order to learn Spanish, that it should be more difficult for me to 
learn Spanish than it was to learn Knglish. However, my experience contradicted 
this. Though there are a great many things that I find it difficult to express in 
Spanish, still I did not devote anywhere near the time to learning Spanish that I 
devoted to learning English. Mor was it more difficult for me to learn French while 
no'M battling with two sets of old habits, Spanish and English habits, that is. 

Moreover, it seemed entirely unreasonable for someone to propose that in order 
for Be to do an optimally effective job of teacning Spanish to speakers of English I 
first should labor through a comparison of the two languages. Nevertheless, being 
young and fooli:>h, I did this and not without interest. However, I learned to my 
disappointment that the kind of comparison of fipanish and English that linguists had 
in lind was pretty much in terms of phonemes, morphemes, and occasionally syntactic 
structares or rules. It seemed that what the appl. lings, were propoiiing waii a 
program for teaching Spanish to English speaking children based on the phonemic, 
morphemic, and syntactic different s between the two languages. To my mind this was 
something like arguing that one could best travel from Albuquerque to Los Angeles by 
comparing the structures of ai'tonobiles and airplanes and subsequently making a list 
of the differences. 

As I got deeper and deeper into the study of ling, and appl. ling., I became 
■ore and more aware of a growing suspicion in my own mind, it seemed to me that the 
question was not so much, "Which grammatical system (i.o«, which formal logic) is 
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bost equipped to cjxpresa (that is, to (^osciibe and explain) the tortDal distribution 
of language Mtructuios relativa to edcli othor?'*-~thoii<jh there Wk*re many arQuiunnti; and 
continue to he many on just this subject — the real question was, »»Wliat is the dctual 
nature of language?" The* answer to the. latter qae£;tion, I think you will agree, is 
crucial to both linguistics and language learning theory, 

Chomsky's answer, as well as X can understand--dnd if you read hia carefully, 
I think you will f;ee that he, also being tyrannized by Words, is not entirely 
consif;tent or clear (Oiler, Sales, and Harrington, 1969) — is that language is a 
self-contained systan which just happens to be used for communication {ChorosKy, 
1968)* He ovc*n refers to the latter function as a "derivative and subsidiary" 
process* I believe that ChonsKy made an extremely important error in this 
assumption. 

The claim in modern American linguistics that language is self-contained can 
be traced hack historically at least to Leonard Bloomf ield. (1933) • In his 
systematizat Lon, meaning was outside the domain of linguistics altogether* In his 
5ZDlS2ii£ SiLli2i^E£s, Chomsky (1957) argued in much the same way that semantics was 
outside the domain of grammar. Neither Chomsky* nor bloomfield, to my knowledge wore 
sufficiently, if at all, concerned with the kinds of things that a foreign language 
teacher must do in order hot to be a total f ailure-^that is, he must teach his 
students to communicate in the foreign language* 

In more recent theorizing, Chomsky, in his discussion of LSQaiiacie and jjind, 
persists In the claim that sentences are constrvicted independent of any external ox 
internal stimuli. This is consistent with the semantic theory proposed by Katz and 
Podor in 1961, and elaborated by Katz and Postal in 1964* Both pairs argue that the 
■eaning of a sentence in a context is a fraction of its meaning in isolation. This 
argument Is consistent with Chomsky's assumption that language is self-contained, but 
I guestion the validity of either his assumption or their corollary to it. Does it 
nake more sense to say that the sentence, "This is a meeting of the G)X", has one of 
its possible meanings in isolation, when it is uf:ed in this context? Or, does it n:ake 
nore sense to say that this sentence has meaniitg becaui^e Its coirponents are used in 
contexts in general. Avxd that, in fact, thia se^itence could not otherwise have any 
Meaning at all? The aitswer that you give to this guestion has powerful implications 
for developrnftntal theories of language as well as specific attempts to describe and 
explain the structure of language* 



In 19G5 when Chomsky came out with his discussion of innate ideas in his book 
A§E£££§ 2l the Theorjt of Syntax, some of his former diGcip]es were at least slightly 
disenchanted, but ths>y should not have been. Obviously, if the original claim that 
language was n self-contained system were to survive the rigors of any kind of 
empirical validation whatsoever, it would have to accord with the facts of language 
learning. Thus, it had to be supplemented by some kind of mechanism that would help 
the child overcome tlie implicit 'difficulties of lii^'arning a supposedly self-contained 
systen* I do not think that Chomsky would have found the rational notion of innate 
ideas half so appealing if it had not supported what, I (Claim, was his prior 
erroneous assumption* 

The positing 6t innate ideas had several interesting effects on theories of 
language learning, including second language learning- For one, it gave the 
appearance of some kind of solution to a very important problem--namely , how people 
learn languages — actually, it is no solution at all* In fact, it seems to me to be 
ho less ridiculous {in spite of the intellectual clout of the people who proposed it) 
than the notion that storks bring babies* It is conceivable that there might be a 
vorld where babies are brought by storks, but who cares? The asserted importance of 
the theory of innate ideas is such that Chomsky, Katz, and others (including 
Jakoboviti», 1909, in the realm of second language psycholinguistics) have explicitly 
rejected practically all of modern psychological and philosophical thinking- 

Kafcz and Chomsky are arguing that there is no way that a child may by 
induction and association, with the aid of reinforcing consequences or feedback, 
acquire the deep structure of natural languages, Thp phonetic form of the language, 
according to Kdtz, is too impoverished to enable the child to make the necessary 
inductions and asi^ociations, because, according to Katz, they do not exist in any 
inducible form. The proposition that language structures and their meanings are 
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non-inducibl« is proved by the assuaption that languages are self-contained — i,e«# 
not related in specifiablG or at least knowable ways to extra-linguistic contexts. 
If this assumption is false, and to me it yecmt; clear that it is false, a great deal 
of the superstructure of transformational theory, including the positing of innate 
ideas, is resting on thin air. It has no foundation whatsoever, 

"Out," some ardent disciple of Master rhonisky will say, "who do you think you 
are challen^jing the LeadGr?" "'Don't you realize who he is?" My reply is that I wasn't 
talking about a religious founder, I was talking about some of his dogmatic 
assunptions, which seem to oe to be patently incorrect. The implication of his 
reasoning that assertive indicative statements like, "This is a meeting of the GLC", 
cannot be systecatically related to extralinguistic contexts even on a "deep 
structure level" seems entirely incorrect. Moreover, to extend this already false 
inplicatiorj to the case of a child learning a language and because vof it to posit 
that he isn't really "loacning" but is rather "creating" language on the basis of 
"innate ideas" is uproariously funny (in my opiniion) • 

Perhaps you'll be able to persuade me that notions such as "innate ideas", 
"the competence of an ideal speaker-hearer" and "elaborate syntactic rules" which 
make do claim to connection vith actual mental -processes are more enlightening than 
the observation of the way people learn and use languages. Maybe you'll be able .to 
convince me of this, but I doubt it. 

It seems to we that the underlying is5;ue in linguistics, ^ psychology , and a 
host of related disciplines is how lancjiiacje users interact with their own memories^ 
it® ii2i:il ^£2!iIlS i!l§IDx iHSili^ilia SiillSE i^IiaHia® i3§21§*" There are many ways in 
which this problem can be attacked--rtnd there are some methods in vogue by which it 
can scarcely be approached at all. One of the characteristics of healthy mental 
systems is that they can generate information which was not previously available to 
then. Another characteristic is that they utilize this information to generate still 
note information. This means that a natural human language is never quite static — it 
is constantly being used in response to and in order to create novel ^wholes with 
familiar parts. (Now I know that Chomsky doesn't like for us to define creativity as 
a process of analysis and re-synthesis, but this is another point on which I, and 
others, mu.nt disagree with the M.I.T. party-line.) In order for a linguist to deal 
with language as a system of interaction, then, the least unit which will provide the 
essential properties of creativity and feedback is a person saying, hearing, reading, 
or thinking an utterance with a meaning in a context. For real human beings, there 
is no way that any utterance can occur apart from some context. In other words, 
there is no such thing as "an utterance in isolation." There are only utterances 
which are more or less appropriate to the contexts in which they occur and this is a 
natter of degree^ not of type. 

The point of yiow that I am suggesting now (in my opinion) proposes a 
completely different kind of linguistics than has been popular in recent years. It 
suggests that srammars of lAn<juage should describe and^ex>l^ain vhat real speakers do 
when they send and receive messages in the language. It suggests that models of 
learnina should describe and explain what people do when they learn. Now," l" know 
someone is already thinking, "What this guy wants are models of performance, not of 
competence." My answer is that, insofar as I can see pragmatic consequences for 
either of these terms, a good model of competence will explain performance and you 
won't need "a model of performance". In fact, it seems to me that the belated call 
for "models of performance" simply points to the clear fact that present so called 
"models of competence*' are out of touch with reality. What X am doing is making a 
plea for relevance. If linguistics has anything worthwhile to say^ it will, in my 
judgaient, have to be about how people interact with their world, including themselves 
and others, through phe use of language. 

It seems to nc that it is about time for us to put our theories nose-to-nose 
\iith the lactr, ot l^inguacje use. If they don't work, let's modify them until they do, 
or throw them out and got some that will, one of the places where fact and fancy do 
battle is in first language acquisition and use. This is an important source of data 
for linguistic theories. .\notUer rourcti is the data on second language acquisition 
and use. It seems to me that a linguist working with the empirical data in these 
areas is a great deal more apt to actiievc insights into the interesting problems of 
language than the linguist who spends laost of his time in a rocking chair 
philosophizing about what sentences mean in isolation. The Rule of words that has 
placed us in our respective prisons, has also made it difficult for theories in 
conflict with empirical dat^ to achieve the prestige of theories which make little or 
no claim to empirical validity. The scholar is reluctant to propose a theory that 
can easily be falsified because he foars for his vested interest, and this is sad 
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because falsifiahle thoories are the only kind that aro apt to be of any pragmatic 
importance. The other kind, those which cannot be falsified, cannot be improved. In 
other wordSr I am not interested in discui^sing a theory ot competence if Chomtiky is 
going to try to tell me that it doesn't havo to account for performsnco. There is a 
circular file for th<?ories like that. 



llx fiERE COMES THK HATA. 



Having said all of the foregoing and no doubt having persuaded at least some 
of ay listeners that if nothing else, I am indeed opinionated , I would like to shift 
gears and have a look at a couple of points where theory and data collide and make 
sparks, one of the extensions of what has bc^en understood by ^'applied*' linguists of 
vhat "'real" linguists have been saying is the teetering tower of contrastive 
analysis. In an article on the subject, {^ilga Rivers says, 

"Careful scientific analysis of £2Bt£<i5ts between the 
iiinii^S3§ isi iEi £§.£5i£ iEEJil^EIi [ hor"ItalTcs ]. . Tis 
of course the distinctive contribution of the linguistic 
scientist/;, and' the results of studies of these contrasts are 
incorporated in the materials prepared for class and language 
laboratory work." 

and later on she states, 

• • . gradually the pre .ion has accepted the idea expressed 
by Fries (19U5, p. 9) that "the mcst efficient materials are 
those that are based upon a scientific description of the 
language to be learned , carefully compared with a parallel 
description of tht^ learner" (1968, pi 152). 

A host of other quotations could be given to show that contrastive analysis still 
has its adherentr. who claim that it can predict Ijoints of difficulty (though a few 
are paradoxically reluctant to say that it can predict errors, e.g., Stockwell, 
Bowen, and Martin, 196S, and Prator, personal communication f and that it still 
provides the best basis for the construction of materials for teaching languages. 

M^ft. ^. 2f S2"£ CA firedictionsi 



In order to partially test the predictive validity of CA, last year, Mrs. Inal 
(one of the TBSL n.A. candidates) and I designed a study using a cloze test of 
English prepositions (Oiler and Tnal, 1971). We did this simply by deleting every 
other preposition from a passage of prose in Fnqlish. V)e then administered the te5t 
to three groups of subjects: 19 native speakers of English enrolled in Freshman 
coaposition at UCLA; 53 speakers of Turkish at the Middle East Technical University 
where English is the medium of instruction; and 110 foreign students from 30 
different language backgrounds entering UCLA in the winter quarter of 1970-1971. If 
CA has predictive validity, we should have, by comparing the prepositions required at 
various points in the test in English with the equivalent forms of expression in 
Turkish, been able to predict (all other things being equal) which items would tend 
to be hard and which easy for Turkish speakers. Moreover, we should have been able 
to predict specific errors — contrasts between English and Turkish should suggest some 
false equivalences that would trap the Turkish subjects but not subjects of other 
language backgrounds. 

The test was 50 items long, and for each item for each group of subjects, a 
response frequency analysis was completed. In other words, in every blank on the 
test, ve counted the number of times each separate response occurred for each of the 
three groups. In this way, we could test the CA predictions against the responses 
that actually occurred in the Turkish group. Also, we could compare the response 
distil bution for Turkish speakers with that for native speakers of English, and UCLA 
foreign students* To make a long story short, we found that the predictions based on 
CA worked about as well for the heterogeneous UCLA foreign students as they did for 
the Turkish speakers, with tew exceptions, out of 50 items, there were only 12 where 
CA predictions were notably more accurate for the Turkish group, and these could 
have been accidents of the sampling technique. In comparing Turkish speaker 
responses with those of native speakers of English and UCLA foreign students, there 
were some interesting parallels and divergencies. In 20 out of the 50 9tems, ENL 
speakers and both groups of ESL speakers had quite similar response distributions. 
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In the renaining 18 cacos, the response distiibution of the ENL and ESL typos 
diverged but were largely tho sdoe for both ESL groups* 

To illustrate the foregoing and its implici^tions, I have put three examples on 
the board. In the first case, the CA of lingJ.ish and Turkish predicted that Turks 
vould tend to leave the item blank because there is no form equivalent to the verb 
particle in English. They did this in 76 percent of the cases. Here their response 
distribution contrasts markedly with natives and UCLA foreign students. In the items 
illustrated in examples 2 and 3, CA predictions, however, were not lauch better or 
were no better at all in the Cd^e of Turks tha n for the UCLA foreign studentfi. 
Bxanple 2 is a case where EHL speakers and ESL :ip:?akers largely agreed* Exaniple 3 is 
an item on which the ESL groups pretty much agree with each other but diverged frora 
native speaker performance (or competence, depending on how you read the data and 
these terms) • 

At the risk of appearing to overgeneralize on the basis of the scant data just 
discussed, and I have presented an extremely small fraction of it to you, and in 
addition to that, I have not even mentioned a plethora of other studies with similar 
results (cf . PCCLLU Papers, 1971) , to my mind the results suggest some potent 
conclusions. (1) The data argue that CA as a method of predicting errors has a 
Bodicum of validity but not sufficient validity to use it as a basis for saying what 
will be hard or ecisy for learners of a second language. (2) The data suggest that 
there aay be--and on independent grounds, I think we can rest assured that there are 
indeed — some factors other than native language interference which affect the 
learning and use of a second language. (3) Finally, the data support the argument 
that CA cannot possibly serve as the central basis for constructing language teaching 
materials. 



EXAMPLES* 





Item Context 
Abbreviated 


Native Responses 
% 


Turkish Responses 
% 


UCLA FS Responses 
\ 


CA prediction 


Hxainple 1 
(lllustratiiig a 
correct CA 
prediction) 


they sat 

on 


down 42 
up 21 
there 16 


76 

down 21 


down 56 
12 


(no form) 


the sea 




Example 2 
(illustrating 
similar distribution 
on all three groups) 


the fcam 

was 

snow 


like 84 
as 10 


like 26 
as IS 
15 


like 49 
as 10 


(gibi) 
like 


Example 3 
(illustrating con- 
trast between 
natives and non- 
natives) 


fill it 

water 


with 90 
up 10 


with 83 


with 87 


(-le, -la) 
with 



jr. ;. ■ 



ERIC 



*For the sake of simplicity, response) less than 10 per cent in frequency of occurrence ar& ignored* 
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Thore is a furth^sr interesting fact that came to light in another phase of our 
data analysis which ir> worthy of note, but for which I have nothing more than a hint 
of an explanotion. In adtUtion to the analys.'js already mentioned, several classical 
test statistics were coin[)Utr»d. Among them was a inc*asure ot iteoi disct iniindtion . 
Perhaps tlie best way to provide a quick, definition of this term is to illui^trate 
roughly liow it is computed and for what purpose. First of all, we assume that the 
whole test is a better indicator of whatever skill we are measuring than the 
individual items in it taken separately. Also, we assume that a good test is one 
that separates proficient from non-proficient students. The performance of a whole 
gi:oup of subjects on the entire t«st can bo compared with the performance of the 
whole group on each item in order to .determine to what extent the individual iteoi is 
contributing to tlie total test, as a discriuinator of good and bad students. 
Procedurally, here is what we do. We rank order the students in terms of their 
scores on the whole test. Then we divide that group in one of several ways and 
compare the performance of the good students with the bad students on each item. If 
the good students tend to get an item right, significantly more often than the bad 
students, then the item contributes positively to the discrimination between good and 
bad students on the whole test. If the good students, on the other hand, tend to get 
the iten wrong more often than the bad, the item yields negative discrimination. In 
general, the pore the items on a test tend to separate the good and bad students 
positively, the better is the test. 

Ve computed itv^a discrimination values, then, for each of the three groups who 
took the test. The reason ior doing this with the native speaker group was to 
deteraine whether or not the test would discriininaie among people with native speaker 
proficiency in English, It did not disnriminate between the members of that group 
-except on one or two items where, apparently, because of context, an item was 
misread. The interesting fact, however, was that all but two items significantly 
discrisinated among the heterogeneous group of UCLA foreign students, whereas just 
over half of the iten.s (26) failed to discriminate among Turkish speakers. Moreover, 
none of the itei&s which tailed to discriminate among the UCLA foreign students also 
failed for the Turkish group, and obviously, the converse was also true. This 
suggests that there is probably an important difference in the response tendencies of 
Turkish speakers of ESL and speakers from other backgrounds. Unfortunately, however, 
Ch was no help to us in explaining this difference. When we compared the CA 
prediction for Turks and other ESL typos on the 26 items which failed to discriminate 
the Turks, the CA predictions worked slightly better for the non-Turkish group. All 
I can say is that on 26 test items, performance of the Turks as a group sieems to be 
sonewhat independent of their skill as indicated by the t^st as a whc»le. For the 
Booent, this regains a mystery. 

£3^ Another topjglin^ tower^ 



Another of the analytical techniques employed by "real** linguists and extended 
to practical domains by "applied^* linguists is the notion that language is a 
self-contained system of rules and its corollary that sentences have meaning in 
isolation and that their Doanings in contexts are in fact really only a fraction of 
thoir total meaning in isolation. One of the results of this kind of theorizing is 
the notion expressed by Pand Horton (igbO} , Nelson Hrooks (1964), and in more recent 
days in many textbooks intended for use in teaching foreign languages (e.g.. Rand, 
1969a^ 1969b), that a student can learn the system of language (as defined by 
linguists) by practicing structural patterns of language, or "scales and arpeggios", 
as it wore, independent of thf^ use of those patterns in contexts* So me applied 
linguists (including Brooks and Morton ) have even rigidly maintained at one time or 
another that the student has to move from manipulation to communication and that the 
foraer aust precedo the latter. Cliff Prator, who is my friend and whom I respect as 
a gentleman, scholar, and administrator, and who is rightly to be regarded as a 
chanpion of language for communication, has made the above^'mentioned claim in a 
considerably less rigid form in a celebrated article entitled "Development of a 
nanipulation-Connunication Scale." Stockwell and Bowen (1968), whom I similarly 
respect, and find tolerably iroprtti^sivo, have made tho statenent that "the most 
difficult transition in learning a language is going from mechanical skill in 
reproducing patterns acquired by repetition to the construct ion of novel but 
appropriate sentences in natural social contexts" (p. vii of Rutherford, 1968)* 

Just for the sake of discussion, I*d like to suggest that if it is not in fact 
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quite impossible to do what each of the above gentlemen is advising teachers to do, 
it is at least very inefficient to do no. In the first place, you cannot, as Morton 
and Brook.i* suggest, learn a language wi'thdut associating it systematically uith the 
context in which it is appropriate, Moreover, there is no point in attempting to 
Bove from manipulation to communication — if in fact that can be done at all — as 
Prator, Stockwell, and i3owen suggest. The reason for this i^ that learning procpods 
■ore rapidly if one begins immediately with communication. In a controlled 
expeiinent which employed only a 20-minute teaching experience, subjects who were 
iBfflersod at the beginning in communicative activity out-perf orned in all respects a 
sinilar group which was given more manipulative training. The subjects who were 
involved in communicative activity responded more quickly to stimulus situations; 
their responses were more intelligible; and their phonological segmentations as 
indicated by prosodic: features were significantly superiou (Oiler and Obrecht, 1968). 
Why bother to try to make a transition from manipulation to cooouiiication? Why not 
beTgin with communicative activity? 

There is another area in which theoretical assertions concerning the 
differentiation of manipulative and communicative activities are vulnerable to 
empirical tests, at least indirectly. If, in fact, there is a real distinction — i.e. 
one that is coded into the psychological and physiological make-up of. language 
users — between manipulative processes (structural, syntactic, deep to surface 
transformational, or whatever you choose to call them) and communicative processes 
where language is used ref erentially and otherwise in situations where people are 
cognizant of present or inferred contexts, this should he reflected in tests designed 
to measure manipulative vs communicative skills in second languagels. To my 
knowledge, there is little if any evidence in the data of second language testing to 
support the distinction. In fact, the evidence seems to me to point in the opposdte 
direction. 

One of the vays that the theoretical differentiation of manipulative and 
connunicative skills has found its way into larguago teaching situations is in the 
development of two fundamentally different kinds of tests. John Carroll has 
characterized th?Ge types as "discrete-point" versus "integrative skills" tests. A 
discrete-point test is one which utilizes specific questions, usually of the 
•ultiple-choice type, to find out whether or not a student h?.^ acquired a particular 
**pioce of a language". Robert Lado's book on testing advocates the use of 
discrete-point, items where the teacher can say exactly what the point of grammar is 
that is being tested. With this kind of item, if- the student makes an incorrect 
response, the teacher can supposedly say exactly whAt part of the language he is 
lacking. Examples of discrete-point iteos ar<i the vocabulary or grammar items found 
in the Test . of Knglish as a Z2£5ian I.anguaae (Rducationai Testing Services, 
Princeton, New Jersey). The student reads a word or sentence with a blank in ity> in 
isolation, and then, based on his ability to guess the iuter.ticr. ol. the test writer, 
he selects from several possible answers the one that seems to fit. I maintain that, 
in general, the kind of information utilized in making responses to items of this 
sort is a very small and nearly insignificant part of the kind of information used in 
constructing and interpreting sentences in more realisitic language usage. 

In contrast to discrete-point tests, typical integrative skills tests are 
dictations, compositions, or-i interviews, and cloze tests — all of which require 
considerably uore subjective ovdluation. When a student takes a dictation, he 
utilizes the whole context of what he has heard at any given point in order to help 
him analyze and synthesize on paper the rest of the message. A look at the kinds of 
errors that non-native speakers make in taking dictation will show immediately that 
an analysis by synthesis process, in which expectations play an important part, is 
indeed taking place. The conversion of sound sequences into words on paper is not a 
siBple matter of spelling as some have argued {cf. references in Oiler, 1971). 
Similarly, writing a composition requires a highly integrative interaction between 
the state of immediate awareness of what has just come off the end of the pen and 
what came off a while ago and what is yet in the planning stages. An oral interview 
or conversation entails a highly complex interaction between interlocutors — much more 
complex than what the test writer is looking for when he prepares a discrete-point 
test. A cloze test which deletes words (there are several techniques, cf. Oiler and 
Conrad, 1971) on a random basis from a passage of prose requires that the subject 
utilize both short term and long range constraints on context in reconstituting the 
passage. 

So much by way of definition. Now, you ask, **Hov does all of this say 
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Table I. Intercorrelations of Part Scores on UCLA ESLPE 
Form 2A Revised and three Cloze Tests combined. 





I 

Vocabulary 


II 

Grammar 


III 

Reading 


IV 

Dictation 


V 

Three Clozp 
Tests 
Combined 


I Vocabulary 




.74 


.74 


.71 


.64 


II Grammar 


.74 




.72 


.74 


.72 


III Reading 


.74 


J' 




.74 


.76 


IV Dictation 


,71 


,74 


.74 




.80 


V Three Cloze 
Tests Com- 
bined 


.64 


.72 


,76 


.80 





Table II. Intercorrelations between Scores on the Parts 
and Total Score on the UCLA ESLPE Form 2A Revised and 
Three Cloze Tests. 



^s^Cloze 








ESLPr\Tcsts 


Cloze 


Cloze 


Cloze 


Parts 


Test I 


Test II 


Test III 


Total 


N = 132 


N « 134 


N « 129 


Vocabulary 


.63 


.75 


.71 


Grammar 


.73 


.76 


.80 


Reading 


.71 


.78' 


.82 


Dictation 


.76 


.84 . 


.85 


Total 


.80 


.89 


.89 



Table III. First, Second, and Third-Order Fnrtials for Hiree Cloze Tests 
combined correlated with the UCLA ESLPE Form.2A Revised. 



UCU 
ESLPE 


First-Order Partials 


Second-Order Partials 


Third-Order Partials 


Cloze Control 
Variable 


Cloze Control 
Variables 


Cloze Control 

Variables 


I. Vocabulary 


.27 n 
.25 III 
.20 IV 


.09* II, III 
.10* II, IV 
.05* III, IV 


.00* II, III, IV 


11* Grammar 


.41 I 
.40 III 
.29 IV 


.33 I, III 
.23 I, IV 
.20 III, IV 


.19 I, III, IV 


HI. Reading 


.42 I 
.41 II 
.34 IV 


.34 I, II 
.29 I, IV 
.28 II, IV 


.26 I, II, IV 


IV. Dictation 


.53 I 
.48 11 
.50 III 


.42 I, II 
.45 I, III 
.38 II, III 


.37 I, II, III 



*Failed to reach .'vignificanco at p < .001. 
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anything devastating about the notion that lanyiiacjo is a self-contained systea of 
that nanijjiil.it ion is one* thing and comrnunication is another?" The answer is several 
fold and aomvlux, thouyh in lay opinion, speaks directly to the issue. It is quito 
sinply that testy of tho intaqrativo skills typt» art? cl^^arly superior in every 
Bcasurable roKpect, as far as I can tell, to tests of the . discrete-poin t type. They 
yield considf>rably higher inter-correlations with each other; in many cases they 
yield higher intercorrelations with discrete-point tests than those sane tests do 
with each other Cor witli the former); they accord more closely with teacher judgments 
of student proficiency; and they require far less expenditure of tine and taoney to 
construct. Vou may say, ''AhJ but the last point is quite irrelevant to the basic 
theoretical issue!" Quite the contrary, expense in time and effort in test 
construction is quite analogous to the matter of expense in tiiae and effort in 
teaching oi learning. If one Piethod yields greater cash-value, this becomes a matter 
of interest to theories of language use and learning. 

On the board, I have giveh data from a study of the UCLA ESL Plac em ent 
Ii§Sill§i2:2D which was administered in the fall of 1970 to 398 subjects 7for a more 
complete re^iort cf. Oiler, IQllb). lv\ Table I, the intercorrelations of a cloze task 
with the various parts of the entrance examination are given* In Table II the cloze 
task is broken down into three tests. It turns out that the aore integrative in 
nature the task required by the test, the higher the correlations (in general) it 
yields with other parts of the test. In Tables I and ix five different test types 
are intercorrelated. The Vocabulary test {40 iten.s) requires that a student match a 
given word with the one among four choices that it most nearly matches in meaning. 
The Graomar test involves two tasks. In the first part (30 iteoks) the student niust 
select the correct word, phrase, or clause to fill in a blank, and in the second part 
(20 iteas) he must place words, phrases, or clauses in an appropriate order. In the 
Beading test, again, there are two parts. The first part (25 items) has the student 
select the best paraphrase for a given sentence from several alternatives^ and the 
second pnrt {15 items) has hi.i choose from severa] possible answers the sentence that 
best expresses the meaning of a given paragraph. The Dictation is also in three 
parts. The student hears three short passages of prose {about 50 words in lencith) 
three tines each: the first time, the passage is read at . a conversational speed 
(about the rate at which I am giving this paper) ; the second time, the student is 
asked to write down what he hears while the passage is read with pauses; the third 
tine# be hearc; it again with short pauses while he checks what he has written* The 
Cloze tests consisted of three passages of prose approximately 350 words in length 
where every other word was deleted* One passage came from an elementary school text 
for BSL# another from an intermediate college level text for GSL, and the third was 
an excerpt from a novel* 

In Table T the tendency for integrative tests to outperform the discrete-point 
type is already apparent. From Table II it is evident that the slightly more 
difficalt tests (II and III) yield higher intercorrelations than the easy one (1) . 
Also, one can readily see from both Tables that there is a tendency for integrative 
skills tests to yield higher intercorrelations* A correlation of *85, for example, 
between Cloze test III and the Dictation is almost high enough to substitute one for 
the other, or to say they are yielding practically the same information. This 
suggests that these tests may be tapping the same underlying competence. 

For Table III a more powerful statistical technique, known as partial 
correlation, was used. This is, in very broad terras, a method whereby the variance 
overlap between two variables (in our case two tests) can be eliminated while the 
regaining correlation between one of the two variables and a third variable is 
checked* When only one control variable is involved, the resulting correlation is. 
referred to as a first-order £artial; when two control variables are partiaied out, 
the result is called a second- order "partial, and so on* The first, second, and 
•third-order partials given in Table ill show clearly that intercorrelations between 
tests increase progressing up the scale from discrete-point to more highly 
integrative tasks* 

All of the foregoing suggests that perhaps the underlying competence 
associated with language tasks is of an essentially different type " than as 
traditionally depicted by linguists (l include here the neo-orthodoxy of Choaskyan 
transf oraationaliism) * It seems to no that the type of grammar best suited to cope 
with the data of. language use and language learning is what nay be characterized as a 
grannar of expectancies (i.e* a pragmatics grammar). Wow I know that Chomsky has 
argued against certain so-called finite state gra;imars that incorporate time 
sequence. However, contrary to what he claims, a finite state process can have 
•oiti-levols as found in phrase structure, recursive operations, and transformational 
coaploxity (for whatever that's worth). 
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I alno realize tli4t Chomsky (1957, pp. 16-17) has argoed acjainst the 
incorporatiou of the notion "probability" into theories of qrantnar. His argument is 
that noriisftl novel sentences all have a probability approxirjdtiny zero — hence the 
notion of probability is of little use in explaininri lanyuage. The argument, 
hovover^ is pointless, since it would indeed be absurd to attempt to assign 
probabilities only to whole sentences. The fact is that what will follow in a given 
linguistic sGguence--be it a sequence of phonemes, morphemes, words, phrases, 
clauses, etc. --is always partly detorminod by what has preceded. 

There are bound to be many unsolved problems and questions of which we are not 
yet even aware, but in spite of this, the decision to work towards a pragmatics 
gramaac affords the initial iioproveinent of incorporating the notion of creativity and 
feedback in the dynamic interactional process by virtue of which language is acquired 
aad within which it has its continuing existence. 



This paper is a slightly revised version of an invited lecture presented to the 
Graduate Linguisticjj Circle at ucla on November 2, 1971. 
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I have repeatedly found in teaching literature to non-native speakers that the 
areas of [nisunderstandingy confusion, and downright incomprehensibility in readiuij 
are far more extensive than many teac}iers have recognized. We all know that our 
students come from different rogionis of the world and have different expectations of 
character, worth and motivation but it is hard to maintain thiai' thought continuously 
ill our lEind. Many things we take for granted seem so inevitable, so god-ordained and 
natural, that it appears inconceivable that alternative attitudes and judgments can 
exist. I remenber, as an example, oty own sense of amazement on hearing that some 
languages did not distinguish between leg and loot, having some terra equivalent to 
liisb. I found I had to make a conscious effort of belief to accept that this, to me 
60 obvious a distinction, was not necessarily a universal requirement. Prejudices, 
both linguistic and cultural, ate insidious things, the more to the extent that they 
aay remain unrecognized and stand as. amorphous, invisible walls between the 
coBiBoni cation imagined by the teacher and that luite different response achieved by 
the student, A comprehensive self awareness is required from the teacher in 
perceiving the limitations that his own expectations and pre-conceptions establish. 
But this is not an easy task as it is equivalent to a rolour-blind person being 
reguired to distinguish hues, for one is examining conceptions through precisely the 
distorting lens of the very perceptions which have caused the difficulty in the first 
place. There is the need for some objective standard — data in a sense — to set 
between the student and the teacher for inspection. This becomes a kind of objective 
correlative of artifact, upon which cultural and emotional reactions can posited, 
experienced, oeasured and judged in interaction with the others' response. s 

One thing in the classroom precisely offers the means for such mutual 
cultural discovery. That is literature. Literature in the foreign student's 
classroom program, and the cultural recognitions that it permits, and even demands, 
is the subject of this essay. There are crucial things to say in the face of this 
utilization of literature. Literature, perhaps more than any other cultural 
artifact, has its own cultural convictions and associations. This means, that 
although there are various ways of interpreting a story or a novel, it is possible, 
with subtle qualifications, to argue that there is a riaht way, which I would define 
as being the way in which the author intended his readers to react (and yes, I do 
know all about that awkward concept of the intentional fallacy but it's beside the 
point here). The autlior^s intention that loakes motivation and moral judgment in the 
work is fixer*. Thus if a foreigner reacts in a different way to an American in his 
reading and xnterpretations of an American short story it cannot be reasonably argued 
that many points of view are possible* The foreign reader has been, simply misguided 
by having approached the work with non-American cultural expectations* This comment 
renains true even if his iriterpretation gives him a thoroughly satisfactory emotional 
reaction and is in keeping with his own context of experience, one has to accept 
that fact that the work itself has a cultural allegiance. Any true and honest 
reading must accept and share tliis if the author's intention is to be made apparent 
and the work is to have its correct effect artistically speaking.. 

Take an easy if extreme example of this thought* To appreciate the famous 
novel Scarlet Letter it is essential that we have some concept of the Puritan moral 
ethic and the possibilities ^t provides for divine grace and sinful guilt in all 
huBan acts. To say that 'Hester Prynne would not be blamed in jny society as 
proaiscuity is permitted," or "sexual subjugation to priests is admiro^ and 
respected, is anthropologically fascinating but totally beside the point. The 
question does not concern other people's social customs but what happens in Hester 
Prynne»s Now England and the morality that sustains her society and dictates her 
principles* 

This is an essential concept if what I write below is, by exanple, worth 
saying. l am not in any way indicating that "alternative interpretations provided by 
foreign students am necessarily good ones or right ones. I an simply saying, 
because these are responses I have received, that a teacher nay encounter something 
siailar. A teacher may thus be alerted to the kind of reactions which — and this is 
the crucial point — are going on all the time in the minds of the foreign students. 
Their attitudes exist whether the teacher investigates and elicits them openly or 
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not- That fact Biust be constantly recognized evon if the teacher's cunning, loaded 
and highly directed clacisroom questions are apparently happily eliciting all the 
correct rospoii^es from those generous-hearted students who are so anxious and willing 
to please^ The;^e correct ros^ponses aro being e:3tablished in anticipation of the 
iasodiately obvious direction of the solicited enquiries. They can cheerfully 
exist--such is the capacity of the human' mind — along side discrepant and alternative 
responses^ Yet these are the first and most private ones that are deeply set into 
the students* eootional psyche simply by being just those reactions that derive from 
the instinctively umbilical enotional and cultural attachment of his own birth 
experience. 

This awareness of alternative concepts is a crucial factor in teaching 
literature to non-native' speakers. Peculiar responses must occasionally deliberately 
be elicited so that the whole issue of alternatives is aired for teacher awareness 
and student discovery. There is nothing in such an exercise that directly and 
inKodiately touches upon the experience of appreciating and responding to American 
literature itself. It is at best only an effective beginning to examining literature 
by indicating that it requires close inspection and a sifting through of details^ 
Hatching these against the responses derived from personal sensitivity and awareness 
is the core of a subtle reading. This technique is a stage, not a target. One 
should not aia at creating the maximum possible series of misapprehensions and 
confusions as I Bay appear to have done. What we are assumed to be attempting is the 
elucidation and therefore the enjoyment and cojnprehension of American literature. 

The targ'^t is plain* Attempts to reach it have often fallen short because of 
a fnilure to recognize the significance of the highly diversified yet deeply hold, 
cultural attitudes and prejudices (presuppositions) which a foreign student brings to 
all his studies. These are particularly accute when he confronts something as hi^jhly 
culture-tied and localized as the literature of America. His misunderstandings are 
undoubtedly likely to be exacerbated by his wealt,h of dubious and misgeided prior 
expectations about America derived from locally obtained misinformation about this 
country. 

The following are a series of observations derived from teaching a single 
class of advanced foreign students at UCLA Their English language competence has 
already been screened by the TESL section here to eliminate those with the real 
difficulties that certainly require remedial work. The weaker candidates prior to 
this . literature class take a series of English language classes. A remedial program, 
that Bay take up to a full year for the less linguistically prepared students {o^ic 
33A, B, C sequence), prepares students to function within the university in their 
fields, at least to the extent of comprehending lectures and taking notes. By 
manipulating even nai^ginally adequate English they can respond in class and, with 
soae dictionary (and, no doubt, other!) help, they are able to produce a term paper 
adequate in content if not always elegant in style. Generally these students have 
either a forsal degree from a foreign university or they arc in residence taking an 
undergraduate degree at uCLA in one of the more vocational subjects such as science 
or business. 

For these students a special foreign student literature course has been 
provided, number 109j. It is intended to introduce them to the study of literature 
as part of the -humanizing of science courses which is regularly a university aim. 
This course, however, is also listed as an acceptable alternative to the compulsory 
English I course that is obligatory to all students. There is undoubtedly a not 
unrealistic recognition that it Is somewhat easier to complete your required English 
course by competing on an assuzaed grade point curve with other foreign students than 
undertaking your reading and writing presumably in direct competition with 
native-speaking Americans. 

This is just to set a background. It must be clear from these remarks that 
students in this class have attained a fairly high level of English competence — at 
least sufficient to function readily in the university environment. Nevertheless the 
backgrounds of the students vary vastly in preparation, national origin and attitude 
towards both literature and America. There may be some of immigrant status, Germans 
in particular, whose English is exceptionally good. We have had a few junior 
executives from Sony and other Japanese firms with a real appreciation of poetry 
taking short courses in business administration. We also have the usual range of 
Persians, llfricans, Pakistanis doing engineering, biology, medicine and other 
similarly obscure studies for the good of mankind. 

Without going into a comple^^ review of the philosophy of this course as l 
conceive it, which would in itself be the subject of a substantial essay, I set this 
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out as GVidoncc .of tho kiJid of studtint with whom I atB dealing, so that ' roadars can 
ei;tiinate the* level of re.-sponso I anticipate, 1 can also declare py. intention to 
introduct* those students to certain of the major American writers. I make no attempt 
to efliilate either tiie chronology or the stractULO of the average course in American 
literature. In this contv»xt one can veil arjuc the irrelevance of morit things 
written before the 19:>u'i;* There ir, alfio no particular obligation to give the 
students prepaCtition for subisequent more comprehensive and substantial studies in 
Anerican literature* 

If there are any obvious obligations , they are two-fold. Firstly, there is 

the duty to provide some introductory methodology. Not only are the items read in 

class given thjs necessary appreciation and approval, but farther works may later be 

read more efficiently ,in' direct response to the critical techniques 'provided in 

class. All reading one hopes would be approached with greater facility and an 
understanding after this class* Demonstrations of appropriate methodology will 
permit books to be read with greater pleasu.ve and understanding. 

Secondly and beyond such specifically literary ambitions,! feel some 
obligation to use literature as the preliminary overture in a first comprehension of 
the oddities of American culture. For this reasoh I ara more likely to want to choose 
a relatively culture-locked piece of literature . A story with a universal subject 
where the theme is less deeply attached to American attitudes and references would 
presumably require sosiewhat less explanation of attitude and co3itext for 
appreciation, but it deals .substantially with the concepts already known and does not 
press the student into different experience, the American one. The mere fact of the 
total Americaniiation of events is one element which a teacher may not legitimately 
disregard in the educational process required by foreign students. The American 
element should be recognized as a challenge towards understanding rather than a . 
hazard to be caut.iously avoided. 

After all that preamble I come to my arbitrary decision to teach "The Secret 
Life of Walter ttitty," by James Thurber. One might argue for Thurber's literary 
quality. In approval of his wit and cultivated New lorker awareness, Tliurber has 
been somewhat nei|lectod as a stylist* Undoubtedly he is one of the masters of that 
functional and effective American diction that could be a model to all. Suc^« an 
argument would be specious, even deliberately eveaive. one chooses flittjf because 
one reads, it oaeself with such infinite relish and delight. One w3nts"to convey to 
the students some measure of one's own joyous pleasure in its skilful wit. One also 
recognizes that Kitty provides comic portraits of American cultural stereotypes in 
the meek man/dominating wife pair, the Rlondie-Bumstead balance that is so typical- of 
the American humorist's assuinption, > 

Thurber's story, as every one will remember well, tells of a husband dominated 
and nagged — for his own good — by his wife. He is notably incompetent in the 
important mechanical things by which American men measure their delusive concepts of 
Basculinity such as drivipj^ and repairing the eternal and essential car. Ffitcy's 
only escape is into dreams that are the safety valve of his life. They make the true 
reality of his exif?tence islthough these mental excursions are condemned by his 
ftotherly wife. She admits to seeing in them evidence only of minor medical 
aberrations yet probably suf^piciously recognizes that they supply her husband with a 
blessed place free of her influence. Yet the dream-world is not only his escape,, it 
establishes by its design, visions of a world more effective in its potential and . 
scope than the actual. Beyond the assertion that nien live by imagination — the? pipe 
dreams of O'Neill's protagonists — there is an overall condemnation of the limitations 
an average daily life imposes. This then develops not only as a satire of the 
American marriat^e, but a condemnation of daily expectation, none the less devastating 
and ruthless for being so superbly comic. Tt ir. not only the urgent need to daydream 
that becomes significant, but thc^ very nature of those dreams themselves; the 
expectations of active escape that they generate; the ideal upon which they stand. 

The dro'^n sequences, by which Mitty escapes from his bland and innocuous 
reality represent, in some comically oXri^jg«*ratDd form, the ultimate dreams of 
American men, even those who ara often relatively less tortuied by feminine control 
than nitty. The dream of thft heroic ship captain stretches back into JJob^ _Dickjj^ let 
alone The? Gilng «!lliLLIr The noble surgeon is a topic of a thousand T"serialir The 
war dream is so popular and instinctive that it has created by association the whole 
Snoopy Red Raron dream of the Peanuts comic strip. The last, sad revolutionary 
victory of the court-martialed national hero facing the firing sguad is a consistent 
Hemingway myth. 

In this way the dream sequences, no matter hov improbable and ioaginary. 
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display the roost significant oyths and drearos of Aiflfitican life. They tlius provide 
the teacher with the opportunity not only to explain their significance within the 
entire context of Amf^rican fixpectation but valuahly to s^ek out other reactions to 
then, reactions which display those alternativos which derive froro the students* own 
beliefs and exvectations. For if th<>fit» drearos are the roeasure of American cultural 
assunptionsr ignorance of their naturo is evidence of what roust be taught and not 
merely ar^suned. Yet not all unusual reactions can be readily ignored. There are 
aany coaaentj:. that are Jiighly rovealingr that illuminate the work itself simply by 
the very unoxpcctpd nature of the angle, the directional light as it were, that plays 
upon iteros that nore familiarity has made us inadequately aware of. Sometimes too it 
is in our sudden dismayed antagonism to the student reaction that we learn a new 
truth either of greater certainty or of issues of which we had thought too little, in 
talcing thing.'? for granted before our casual expectations were implicitly challenged 
by aisuDdorstanding* 

Since I would not recommend that a teacher follow too far into the dark 
jungles of misapprehension that I have described, it is important that I announce 
honestly, from the beginning, that there is an element of experiment in the classrooa 
events and responses that I am recalling and describing here. Ky target, unlike my 
usual one of literature, was conceived to be the elucidation of student response. 
SoBO red herrings sight well have been more abruptly cut off at earlier stages than 
they were when I was permitting speculation to continue to its inherent extremes. On 
other occasions I night have been temptf>d to guide a little more firmly in the 
direction that I assume to be the correct response. But these are the reactions I 
got on reading a well known American short story. Many of them are revealing of 
student attitudes to our own culture. As such they have a special interest though 
this reiains oblique in relation to any conception of o^ur - prime task of teaching 
English. 

There ara aany ways appropriate to dividing up data such as this. Perhaps as 
far as teaching methodology is concerned the only truly significant discrimination to 
be established is the difference between those aspects that are quaint but besides 
the point and those issues which must be understood since they are of such crucial 
significance to any realistic and correct interpretation of the story. The latter 
aspects cannot be ignored but must be rigorously pursued if there is any reasonable 
coaprehension to be shared between teacher and student, judged against that lack of 
aatuality of cultures which they each bring to their classroom experiences. 

One of the most curious elements of student response was the utterly random 
and a;irginal nature of the thoughts. Totally minor items that- one was hardly able* to 
recall even after several preparatory readings of the story became the occasion for a 
discussion of soae seriousness and conviction. Perhaps there are equivalent 
inconseguentialities in' an American student's response* Such comments nevertheless 
appear less intrusive probably because they are appreciably less aberrant and 
unexpected. 

The concern was firstly for details. This is a normal and appropriate 
sequence by, which the teacher first solicits merely informational alertness. Later 
we were able to discuss the over-riding concepts of the drearos and th''* implications 
that they had for the character and nature of the protagonist. 

I got onto the subject of shopping and that famous scene where Mitty can only 
"reaeaber the particular brand of dog biscuit that he is required to purchase thrryugh 
reference to the advertising slogan "doggies bark for it." Why is this so peciiiiarly 
huailiating for the sensitive aan? Many reactions were merely marginal. A student 
sternly observed "flitty could not be a Korean because people in Korea do not buy food 
for pets specially." Some felt that it was the whole process of shopping that wms at 
stake - not recoqnizing adequately that it was a particular kind of shopping that was 
questionable and destructive of usascuiine status. "In oriental countries men don't 
like shopping. If they are courting girl friends they will accompany their 
sweethearts to go shopping. But husbands seldom go shopping with their wives. They 
consider this is the job of the woa;in." 

Another in a more pontifical but uncomprehending manner asserted: "It is 
very iaportant for the student to understand that one of the worst things which can 
happen to an Aaerican male is to walk intc^ a store and have to ask for dog biscuits," 

The advice is clear enough, tiiough there is an indicative absence of any 
explanation as to why this mystery should be so. There has been little accurate 
coaaunication of cultural attitude so faro 
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Another soized upon the most minor modxcal tVitail of hrs. Kitty threatening 
to take Walter '.s temperature hccauso hin lack of attcM^tion to hxir clearly iii(Ucated 
that he was sickening for somo fever. The point is obviously ironic. One could 
axgue that Mitty is only healthy, in a final sense, in his dream world. The incident 
provoked the apparently random denunciation of : "It seems to idg that it is 
typically American to be fussy and concerned about petty things. In my country 
people don't even think of goincj to the doctor until they are literally dying." That 
literally seems a carefully choisen word with no mer^ metaphoric force intended! 

Another student with whom one felt an immediate sympathy reacted to the scene 
in the parking lot when the attendant yell? and cars honk. She observed that "always 
in Aaerica there seems £o be yelling and rushing about." The jump takes the reader 
from the inmediate detail into the broadest generality and that generality is most 
highly coloured by previously acquired expectations. 

This most striking inconsequence is a basic and repeated pattern in much of 
the first response to such storiias. There i:^ regular evidence of this same peculiar 
Jump of thought taken at a tangent from the trigger of actual data. The responses 
derive only from preconceptions that remain based on cultural prejudice and false 
expectations. Of the scene in the courtroom where the witness box holds the great 
gun expert, one student remarked with curious mixture of genuine truth and utter 
inconsequence: "The use of a gun to settle domestic problems — no where else in the 
¥orld is the gun so eloquent." Eloquent is a lovely word but suspect that a pistol is 
fairly eloquent in most parts of the world and that some short circuit in vocabulary 
choice has taken place here, besides the leap from the courtroom to domestic murder. 

The overall response to this story was that it was "very American." In 
response to this I pointed out that surely daydreams wore a universal activity and 
that it could only be the subject of the . dredms and their definitions of the 
desirable and hCfroic that would differ. There was some debate about this. It was 
accepted by a student from Venezuela who agreed that "Walter Hitty's dreaming as a 
■an escaping tho reality of life would not seem strange to us." Equally it was very 
generally acknowledged that the subjects of dreams were always culture tied. 
Flippantly one remarked, "He dreams of prowess and po«.er because he is an American 
and they are the aims of this culture. If he w-^re an ^Iskimo he would dream that all 
the vomcn around him would rub noses." Actually Bitty wouldn't. His dreams were 
romantic but not in any sexual sensn. It was a Latin American student who 
specifically drew my attention to this aspect of Mitty's dreams which I had not 
considered. One learns from different cultural attitudes! He had noticed that there 
were no women in «itty»s dreams. One might well expect a Mitty, deprived of any 
romantic relationships in marriage, to have this subject uppermost in his mind (it 
bad to be introduced gratuitously into the subsequent* film.) As the student remarked, 
"Hitty is a nan of action, a hero with supremacy in his daydreams. In Brazil a 
character with similar delusions in the Brazilian culture would strive for a virile 
supremacy - he would dream of sexual powers." - 

Others — and I am convinced that this was either evasive or solf-deludod 
refused to admit thst daydreaming was a feature of their expectations of manhood. 
"Instead of retreating into his own private world of dreams a Latin American would 
feel that some action had to be taken.'* That remark is at least a handle on which to 
fix the point that the life of Mitty is not meant to be realistic. His reactions are 
deliberately exaggerated. Just as Dagwood Uumstead does not exist except as a 
stereotype. That is the nature of the joke. It was hard to be convincing on this 
subject with this group of students. Either the stereotype had bitten in very deeply 
or their- interactions with American husbands have been uniformly unfortunate. Thoy 
took nitty straight! 

There were two things that concerned them moat deeply as can be seen from 
these first random reactions; the nature* of Kitty himself in the sequences of his 
actual life and subject of his dreams. Firstly, concerning the wife there is the 
stern repudiation of any culture link. I have heard this very often and I still 
don^t believe it, but the assertion is always vigorously made by the foreign men 
students, and never contradicted by the quiet girl students, that female domination 
simply does not happen in their country. Africans, Arabs, Asians, Latin Americans, 
united on nothing else agree on this subject* The American woman is apparently 
unique. "In Brazil such a sitiiation in which there was the woman subjugating her 
husband does not exist." "In Latin America the nien learn how to keep the women whore 
they belong," However I always keep pressing for real honesty and occasionally get 
revealing concessions. "It is a little bit difficult for a Japanes(> student to 
imagine these situations but I use "a littlo bit" instead of "very" because recently 
the situations of men and women are coming to be similar to those in America." 
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Concern tov ttitty's drftams most properly fixes upon the ideals that thoy 
represent and the extent to which the dream is the moasure of the culture. One 
student reoiarked that "What an American adni.res most is courage, intelligence, 
power." Frankly tliat seemed to me a very co/ ii/limentary li:;t — but I can't see that it 
had any connection at all with Walter Hitty. 

In an even more irrelevant way, the blatant remark that follows has nothing 
whatJioevor to do with Kitty and little, to dfj with America. '•From my experience X 
have discovered that it iry characteristically American to be aggressive and 
impulfiive. American.** are not at all a gentle people." Kvon if this is at all true it 
seeran hard to gor.orale such a concept from this story, for isn't American Mr. Hitty 
poor, quiet, meek, oppresfjed, in spite of the note virulent and virile elements that 
his longing dream-.i contain. 

There wan a]so evidence of the attempt to seek some more familiar literary 
pattern with which to matcli Mitty, the popular romance for example. Subconsciously 
or not it was sen:-;e(^ what was lacking to set this story into the appropriate heroic 
plane was a wonan worthy to be the knight's call to conquest, the female stimulant to 
all adventure, aping the whole ritual of courtl-* love. Another student begins by 
stumbling over the irrelevances that characterised the previous argi/ment, but also 
remarks upon this lack of heroine. "All in all Americans are materialistic. They are 
daring and associate their lives with pret t y girls. " If that seems a. monumental non 
sequitor its origins are made more apparent by another student's supporting remark, 
"A hero should go hand in hand with a beautiful girl* That is the tradition." Hr. 
Thurber has been told! 

There ar*? the plethora of casual arbitrary remarks such as "In Korea he would 
never have arranjed to meet hif: wife in a hotel lobby. He would have suggested a 
small snack-stand at the corner of some street." it is by no means clear why *:his 
would* have made iny difference to Mttty's dreams and activities. But others were not 
led into such a literary c:ul-do*sac. Some came through with a firm grasp of the 
essential;*. The American dream of making it to the top is what keeps haunting Walter 
Witty':* mind." Actually it is its absence that provokes him, but that will puss. 
Another later with sad and shrewd perception conmenied, "The story raises] the 
question of heioisro in a society where there is no longer room for it." That i:; as 
true a statement about this tale as I could offer myself. In a more colloquial but 
equally accurate way for all its flippant tone the following comment is incisive. 
"He couldn't help being a coward. Tough for him because a man in America is not 
expected to be a coward." A final gloomy remark echoes plangently, forming a kind of 
nostalgic epitaph to a lost glory. "American women do not always realize to what 
extremes they drive their men." One might not have thought of poor Mitty as very 
extreme in anything or in 'being driven' judging by his pathetic anxiety to serve. 
But as a social judgment who could deny its subtle perception? 

There is understandably from these students resident in America, some sense of 
recognition of t!ie scenes of hitty* As one put it, "The media of communications are 
showing u.s the sane type of hero that Halter Kitty admires. As wo read this we don't 
forget that we have been watching the same TV serials that Mitty does." [an error of 
chronology* here but the point is valid], goiny to see the same movies and reading 
almost the same books." A thing that struck them, and a' constant reaction that 
surprised ae, was a persistent emphasis upon the materialistic aspect of the dreams. 
Surely this most idealistic search for power or respect is not materialistic. It is 
a highly romantic ideal. There is no dream in fact of nitty the millionaire, or 
Hitty the business tycoon. Are they not simply applying their stereotypes of what an 
American ough^ to be so fervently that they hardly seem able to notice that ftitty is 
not a replica of this prior expectation* There even seems to be a contradiction 
within the very stat«raent made by tlie iJtudent ris if the stereotype is accepted 
without thought for its contradiction with the rest of its impressions derived from 
the story* "All Americans are materialistic. Tbey prefer acts of bravery for money 
and fame. They are daring*" Can yon be materialistic and brave? 

Another wrote (more perceptively at one level), "The apparent violence of the 
drcaBs reflect the aggressive and violunt nature of American culture* It is obvious 
that four dreams deal with gunsi and wars." Thiis is both true and quite misleading, 
for the guns and wars are only the context for sotting up the famous lawyer trial or 
the lost revolutionary. Hearer to the point iii the comment which at least supplies 
Witty with some implicit motivation, "Here people are judged almost exclusively 
according to how much of a success thay are." This type of comment came so often that 
it Bay appear merely boring to repeat it, yet it is necessary that I write out more 
than one example to indicate the omnipresence of this attitude, a response concerning 
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fcoorica trigqored by the story but containing views that can only niit^imally be 
sustained in fact from its content. "Here people lik« to show off. Whenever thoy do 
sone great things, they want people to know about thoir deeds." Is that surprising? 
•»ID the American culture people will do anything to become known. People have 
bravery as a craze." Surely tlie whole point of ttitty is that he is not brave nor 
assertive. He doesn't have the chance, to show off. Or is the argument that the 
dceafls indicate what is the real cultural essence of Kitty's existence? Is it real 
life that is the unrealistic aspect the dreams sequence the truth of society. That 
would make a valid paradox but it is hard to maintain both positions. "This kind of 
thing [don't ask ae for antecedents, there weren't any in the original sentence 
construction]/ will seldom happen in my society. It shows Anericans are daring. 
They dare to love^ to hate, and they are outspoken, too^," 

All very well but where do such comments leave us with Walter ttitty? Clearly 
in this case we can hardly even talk of misapprehensions deriving from the story. 
There is a rather virtual series of reactions that pop out when the word America is 
heard, Pavlov fashion, and not related to the content of the work in itself. Yet 
this is also revealing for it indicates where the literature teacher must move. 
Without firm guidance the class too rapidly turns into a fierce if amicable debate on 
what Aaericans "really" are like. What we must direct attention to is what Walter 
nitty is like. Or noro subtly but crucially, what James Thurber says he is like and 
what he thinks of nitty. 

One notices, for example, that in this initial discussion (and I like to tl.ink 
that happier and more effective responses were established in a later class when some 
of these prejudices had been cleared away) there was no comment on the ending. Hith 
a wry irony that is partly within the dream Thurber calls Mitty "undefeated." This 
view also spreads out beyond the drenm. Yet to see daunted dominated Hitty as 
andefeated, is ta recognize his rubbery strength which never fights but equally never 
loses. It requires a reader to recognize that he remains triumphantly himself, the 
overtly weak consistently victorious against thB apparently strong. Such awareness 
brings a reader to the L^erious heart of this amusing story. But such an 
interpretation does not reveal itself to people approaching this tale armoured 
against the facts with their own prc-oxpectations and determined to find only what 
they expect. In this way the story itself begins to shatter myth, for it insists on 
the closest reading as a way of inspecting the true experience both of a writer and 
his deliberately constructed character. 

That is a single comment on an obvious point at issue in this story. It is 
introduced in this conclusion only to indicate one obvious vay in which the direction 
of the next stage should be pursued by the teacher. It is useful to see the 
presuppositions unwind. They cannot be challenged adequately by the "I don't find 
that to be so" routine. Closer inspection of the story itself reveals that there are 
truths which are merely concealed by stereotypes, it is self -delusive to seek only 
what you want to find. In this way just the very task of close inspection of a work 
of literature becomes the technique by which one simply enforces a sensitive and 
accurate response to something precise and definite; or more precise than opinions 
about Amcricdn habits of violence or materialism. This does not mean that we have to 
sot up the absolute priority of this awareness. Literature is always the center of 
the study, the one prime priority. But the teaching of literature as always, spreads 
■ore broadly, finding levels of response far beyond classroom walls into the daily 
living experience of students. And that is what education is, I suppose, all about. 



*Id a precisely analogous way there is thoi myth from England — more comforting to 
■asculine pride — represented by the male chauvinist dominance of Andy Capp. Both 
observation and personal experience sugqests that such a view also has its measure of 
exaggeration! it is revealing that when Danny Kay made a movie of flittjf that Mrs. 
nitty of the story liad to be recast to become his nagging and protective mother* 
This was not because of the obvious connection between mother and wife equally 
treating the man as child* A love interest had to be inserted for box office appeal. 
All the evidence of Thurber^s story to the contrary Mitty had to grow up and find 
true love from a woman who admired him. Such a perversion ofThurber's story is far 
greater than any aisundcrstandings proffer(«d by my foreign students. Damaging 
reconstructions of incident are not confined to those confused by a foreign culture* 
The only difference is that Hollywood does them on purpose. 
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Madam Chairaaa, and fellow English teachers: 

However much of a .cliche it Day be, X must say that is is a pleasure, a 
privilege, and indeed an honor to be with you here today. Though I have nc^ver before 
visited Iran, ny interest in teacJiing English to Iranians dates back at least a 
quarter of a century, to my earliest days as a TY.SL instructor at UCLA. That was the 
time when the first great wave of Iranian students came to study at American 
universities vind Iranians aade up the third or fourth largest group in our courses in 
English for foreign students. I can still remember some of their names — Nariaan, 
Gbaffari, GhahreBani--though I have long since forgotten the names of nost of their 
classoates. 

I think I remember the Iranians best, not because they were especially good 
students (nost of them had a lot of trouble with English) but because they were such 
interesting persons. As a group they seemed cheerful, ambitious, and above all highly 
individuallBtic. There was a warmth and hUQanity about them that aade them very real 
as people. One waS;always aware of their presence. 

Since that tioe, the development of higher education in Iran has made it 
possible for nary oiore of your stuflents to complete their professional and technical 
education at hooe, and the proportion of Iranians in American universities has 
declined. But we have continued to be pleasantly aware of the presence of Iranians 
in our programs for training teachers of .English, At UCLA this year ue have been 
privileged to wttlcome as visiting scholars two people who would normally, I presume, 
be among the moving spirits of this Iranian Association of Professors of English. 
These are Professors Amouzegar and Atai of the University of Tehran. Also this year 
two of the best recent graduates of the UCLA program in TESL have come to Iran to 
work with you in positions of considerable responsibility. I refer to fir. Prank 
Halton, the new ^nd very able Director of the Academic Center of the Iran America 
Society in Tehran, and to Dr. Ron Covan whor I understand, is doing an excellent job 
as Director of the recently inaugurated cooperative program between Tehran University 
and the University of Illinois. Ue at UCLA very much hope that contacts of this kind 
can be continued ^ and even multiplied. 

Perhaps this helps explain why we are eager to learn more about the teaching 
of English in Iran and why t am especially glad of this opportunity to be with you 
here today. Before going on to talk about instructional objectives, I feel I must 
express publicly ay very deep gratitude to Mrs. Pari Rad, Dr. Parivash Manuchehri, 
Dr* Jane Stevenson, and the others who have arranged my trip and tried with great 
care to orient me so that X could play a role, at 'this conference. I an indeed 
profoundly grateful to thea. / 

I suspect that what I have said until now, though apparently concerned with 
extraneous considerations, is not altogether unrelated to the matter of objectives in 
TBFL/TESL in Iran. I spoke of the Iranian students who have come to study at 
Aaarican universities and indicated that their major concern was to further their 
professional and technical education. Our colleague at the University of Istahan, 
Dr. Stevenson, informs me that this is still the major objective of those who study 
English in Iranian universities today. She specifies that the greatest iomediate 
need for knowledge of the language is felt by the students of the sciences, 
techriology, and medicine. It appears that many of these have foreign professors who 
give their instruction in English and that all of thea are often required to read 
textbooks in English. 

Dr. Stevenson also singles out a second group of students whose need for 
English is especially great but of a different nature. These are the students who 
aajor in English literature and language and who follow' courses that are closely 
aodeled on those given to native speakers in American and. British institutions of 
higher learnin^g. She fears that these programs of study are not very successful, 
Bince those who follow thea seidoa seen to gain a sufficient mastery of the language 
to study the literature very well. 

With regard to the specif ic . skills that are most needed by most students. Dr. 
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Steven£;on inclined to put roading in first place. She believes that oral 

coapreheniiion is probably the next most important skill. And she adds: "It would 
seen that our students have the greatest immodiatc need for the skills of 
comprehension — of decoding English — and little pressing need for the skills of 
production." 

As Dr. Stevenson points out(» no outsider (and least of all a brief visitor) 
Can set cjoals and foriaulate objective-^ for the universities of Iran. The final 
fornulations can only be wade by Iranians for Iranians. But perhaps I can profit by 
the impartiality with which my arrival in this country yesterday from outer space 
presumably endows me to offer a few rather unoriginal suggestions on how to arrive at 
desirable and reachable objectives, how to state them, and how to measure the extent 
to which thoy are achiev.ed. At least, that is what I have been invited to do and 
what I shall try to do now. 



eSjISCTlVBS AS Afi QVER-RIDTNG COMSIDERATION 

Most of us here would probably accept as axiomatic truth the statement that 
the Host basic elements in any teaching situation are four in number: the teacher, 
the students, the subject matter, and the objectives of instruction. In fact, it 
se02ms justifiable to regard these elements as the four terms of an equation in which 
the value of any one tern depends on the values assigned to the other three terms. 
Thus, in order to decide how we should behave as toachers — that is to say, how we 
should plan our courses, what methods we should use — we look primarily in three 
directions: at our students, at our subject matter, and at our objectives. In other 
voj^ds, ve consider these three as the cornerstones of method. 

For help in understanding our students, we look to the psychologists, 
particualrly to those such as Skinner, Howrer,' and niller, who have dealt with the 
problem of how pi^ople learn languages. When we do so, we discover a number of 
different competing theories: people learn a language by a mechanical process ot* 
habit formation, or by developing an innate competency for language into 
rule-governed behavior patterns, or by variationn of these processes* 
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For help in understanding our subject matter, which is the English language, 
we look to the linguists who have studied the nature of language and particularly of. 
English. And again we find a number of different analyses — generative-, 
transformational, neo-Firthian, immediate-constituent, etc.— depending on the type of 
analysis to which we are attracted. 

Even though the psychologists do not agree as to the nature of language 
learning and the linguists are deeply divided as to the nature of language, it still 
seems vise to look to them for such guidance as they can give us. There is nowhere 
else we can turn for help in understanding our students and our subject matter, two 
cornerstones of method which we simply cannot o'/nrlook. We can accent one 
psychological theory or another, or we can attempt to combine in our own thinking 
what seem to be the most reasonable elements of several psychological theories. The 
same is true, of course, of linguistic theories. We can oven reject all formal 
theories, but our teaching will still reflect some inner conviction with regard to 
tfhat language is and how students learn a language* 

The point I would like to emphasize lior^, however, has to do with the third 
cornerstone of method, out instructional objtictives. It appears that there is as yet 
no established academic discipline, such as psychology or linguistics, to which we 
can turn for help in determining what these should be* This may be one reason we 
have tended in the past to attacii too little importance to the need for clearly 
formulated objectives. If half as much time in courses on methods of teaching 
English had boon spent in studying the formulation of objectives as has been spent in 
discussing linguistic and psychological theories, our English instruction, might well 
be a great d<5al more effective today. What I would urge, then, is that ob j^ ct iyes be 
£S9§£^§^ 3-i an 2^££lEid[i!13 e2ii5ii2Ea£i2!l» most important of" the throe 

cornerstones of method. 

Lot us think of what this might mean in practice. Teachers have different 
reasons for the methodological decisions they make* One technique may be chosen 
because it seems consonant with a favored linguistic theory* Another may bo picked 
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because it cnn be scson to lead diroctly toward the achievement of a well recognized 
objective. Sometimeji linguistics seen to be in conflict with objectives. For 
exavple, a widely accepted linguistic theory holds that oral speech is primary* 
writing secondary^ and that the best preparation for learniucj to road is therefore to 
becoee thoroughly familiar with the language in its spoken form. But the teacher nay 
be faced with a cla:i5; of ^pi^^.nce students who desperately need to learn to read with 
the lea«t possible delay. tt that teacher thinks of objectives as an over-riding 
consideration, he will— despite the theory — have his students devote aore time to 
reading than to speaking. 

2MS PSIifSI ELS 2S §£££IEI£I 21 IS iSiB^r ng a skill 



The greater part of the objectives of TEFL/TESL are usually stated in terms of 
skills, and J^lje firincijjle of s£ecificit}r in learning a skill is one of the strongest 
theoretical argunents^in favcr of attaching an over-tiding importance to objectives. > 
It Is a very simple principle that has been more and more widely accepted by 
educators as the onc€;-popular arguuient that training in one skill could easily be 
transferred to the learning o£ another has lost much of its force. The principle is 
■erely that the essential eleiaent in learning a skill is to practice that skill under 
the saoe circuttstances under which it is to be used. The most important part of 
learning to play a piano is to play the type of music one wishes to perform, not to 
practice scales. Tho basic way to learn to pronounce English is to pronounce it in 
imitation of a good model under circumstances af>' nearly approaching those of ordinary 
conversation as can be arranged. Though diagraming may be fun and parsing sentences 
■ay teach students to parse sentences, neither activity can be proven to help 
students learn to communicate their thoughts in English. 

The principle of specificity in skill learning does not mean, of course, that 
claflsrooo instruction should become a mere dress rehearsal in exercising the skills 
the students need to perfect. If a student is unable to distinguish between the 
vowel sounds in bit and beat in spite of his best efforts to imitate a model, the 
teacher should not hesitate to try to help him by explaining the way in which the tvo 
sounds are produced. But the teacher should never rely primarily on phonotic 
description if his objective is to teach his student to pronounce well. Kor should 
the English inr^tructor who has his students read mostly short stories and pootry 
think that he is thereby giving . them the best possible preparation for reading 
expository scientific prose. It is all a question of proportion. If activities that 
do not correspond closely to authentic objectives are introduced into the classroom, 
they should pccupy only a minor share of the class's time, and the instructor should 
have strong reasons indeed to believe that they serve a legitimate purpose. 

Objectives thus become the dominant factor, especially in classes thc^^ are 
devoted primarily to the acquisition of skills. And it becomes very important for 
teachers to spell out their objectives more thoughtfully and specifically than nas 
Usually been done in the past. We have only made the barest beginning when we state 
that our ain is to enable our students to und'irstand, speak, read, and write English. 
Which of these skills do they need most? Which least? If it is reading they^ most 
Deed# what specific reading skills are required? Rapid reading of large amounts of 
■aterial so as to be able to grasp the main points of an argument? Careful reading 
where no detail is missed? Reading as an esthetic experience? At what rate of speed 
should they be able to read different types of materials? With what degree ot 
coaptehension? At what level of difficulty in vocabulary and structure? Until we 
have succeeded in answering at leas.t a sizeable proportion of these and many, many 
siailar questions, there appears to be little hope of improving or even evaluating 
the effectiveness of our teachingo 

In recent years considerations such as these have become prominent in the 
thinking of aany educators, especially in the United States. To some extent teachers 
have been forced to consider their objectives more carefully by the pressures that 
have been generated for a greater degree of accountability in education. As it has 
becoae aore and aore difficult to obtain adequate school-support funds, the 
legislators who control appropriations have begun to insist on making the schools 
accountable for the noney they spend. Thera has been a pronounced tendency to make 
financial support dependent on the ability of the schools to state precisely what 
they wish their students to accomplish and then to demonstrate the degree to which 
these objectives have been achieved. 

In response to such pressures, a whole new literature on developing 
instructional objectives has begun to appear. If you are not already familiar with 
what has been written on the subject, you night want to jot down a few titles. One 
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of tho wost influential books has been Robert F. Ma»jor»s PrG£arinr| Instructional 
9{2ie£tiZ£5» * ^ dc3ceptively sTiople do-it-yourself introduct ion""to~thtt subject."^ Gn'"a 
Dore sophisticated j.evel and designed to help teachers avoid some of the pitfalls to 
which a too lit<r^ > application of Mager's principles night load is W. James Pophara's 
lis l£a£!!§E-£EEi£i£i54*^ Poph<)ffl has been a loader in establishing agencies ^ such as 
the UCLA ''irnstr uctional objectives Exchange, which have built up large "banks*' of 
precisely formulated objectives from which a teacher can select those objectives that 
seee to correspond most closely to his own students^ needs and can thus spare himself 
soae of the very great effort involved in trying to spell but his own objectives. 
Unfortunately, the Instructional Objectives Exchange has not yet gotten around to 
dealing with TEFL/TESL. 

Indeed, teachers of the humanities appear generally to have been one of the 
last groups to become concerned with stating precisely what they expect to accomplish 
in their classes. That they have finally seen the need, however, seens evidenced by 
the fact that one of the most popular study groups at the just concluded Sixth Annual 
TBSOL Convention in Washington was one devoted to "Developing Behavioral Objectives." 
This group spent two whole days, under the leadership of Dr. Richard R. Lee of 
Florida State University, in examining objectives in TEFL, TESL, and Bilingual 
Education and in writing special objectives for the needs of the participants' own 
classes. 



fifi4iIII?S OP HBANINGFULLY STATED OBJECTIVES 



As I have implied earlier, the development of objectives that are stated in 
such a way as t.o be truly meaningful is no easy task. Mager and his cohorts insist 
that the only significant objectives are those that specify an observable change in 
the behavior of the learner. They thus urge that we avoid such words as » to 
understand,' "to appreciate fully,* and "to grasp the significance of.' Instead we 
should think in terms of observable behavior such as 'to write," 'to recite,* 'to 
Identify,* 'to differentiate,* 'to solve,* » to construct, • 'to list,' 'to compare,' 
and 'to contrast. '3 'To be able to match all the English tenses with the expressions 
of time that may be used with then' would, then, be a more meaningful objective t.han 
would be 'to understand how ^he English tenses are used.' And 'to write, with no more 
than one incomplete or run-on sentence, a composition 300 or more words in length 
describing a physical object' would be much better than 'to know the uses of 
capitalization and end punctuation in English*' 

The Kost basic quality of a well stated objective is that it should 
communicate clearly to the reader the writer's exact instructional intent. "If you 
provide another teacher with an objective, and he then teaches his students to 
perform in a manner that you agree is consister^:. with what you had in mind, then you 
have communicated your objective in a meaningful manner. If, on the other hand, you 
do not agree that these learners are able to perform according to your intentions, if 
you feel that you 'had something more in mind' or that your intent was 
•■isinterpreted, • then your statement has failed to communicate adequately." 

Bager believes that the following steps will go far toward insuring that both 
students and colleagues will understand what is expected of them: "First, identify 
the terminal behavior by name; you can specify the kind of behavior "hat . will be 
accepted as evidence that the learner has achieved the objective. Second, try to 
define the desired behavior further by describing the important conditions under 
which the behavior will be expected to occur. Third, specify the criteria of 
acceptable performance by describing how well the learner must perform to be 
considered acceptabble. " 

We have already seen a few examples of what is meant by identifying the 
terminal behavior by name. Examples of defining the desired behavior furt'^er by 
describing the important conditions under which it is expected to occur '"tfighx". be: 
•the student will demonstrate his understanding of compound sentences by produci'ig in 
isolation and in connected writing sentences in which ideas of equal importance? are 
joined by the appropriate coordinators'; or 'both in oral drill and in writing the 
student will use verbs that agree with their subject even when nouns of a different 
nOKber than the subject occur between the subject and the verb. ' 

Examples in which the third step, that of specifying the criteria of 
acceptable performance, has been taken might be: 'When the class is given a paragraph 
in which the ideas are jumbled, 80* of tho students will be able to recognize which 
of three possible rearran7v'»ment*? is the most logical one'; or 'the student will make 
DO aore than three errors whon a^vKed to liaf *the principal parts of 25 common 
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irregular verbs** 

To provide you with additional examples, I have brought with me two documents 
of which the organizers of this seminar nay be able to provide you with copies. The 
first is a stateotnt of objectives for science students enrolled in f reshman-year 
vriting classes at the American University in Cairo, which was prepared by ttrs. Ann 
Johns, a graduate student in TEFL and freshman-composition instructor. The second is 
a forDuldtion of the criteria to be used in promoting students of English that was 
drawn up jointly by the English Language Institute and the Department of English at. 
1UC» 



Teachers interested in identifying desirable and teachable objectives for 
their clasi^es have often found it helpful to follow a procedure such as that 
advocated by Ralph Tyler-* The Tyler Rationale, as the procedure is soBJetimes called^ 
can perhaps be aast ea.*?ily explained by beginning with a diagram like the one below. 
I have Modified Popham's version of the diagram in order to nake it more directly 
applicable to TEFL/TESL. 



Three Sources 


Subject Matter 


Student 


Society 



Tentative General Objectives 



Two Screens 


Concept of Language 


Concept of Learning 



Specific Instructional Objectives 



There are throe possible • sources of objectives — the subject tnattar, the" 
teacher, and the society — but the three do not function iii guite the sane way. By 
surveying the subject matter of a course, uc determine the dimensions of the area 
that aust be covered, the kinds of units into which the area can be divided, and the 
relationships of these units one to another. This initial examination of the subject 
■atter can thus be said to provide us with the raw material of our objectives. 

Ve nay then think in terms of the individual and social needs that bring 
students to out clasii>es. How often does the student find it necessary to cpramunicate 
bis thoughts orally in English? How often, outside of his English class, is he 
called on to write a formal ciomposition? if the teacher consults with the student, 
as he certainly should do, regarding the precise nature of the English skills the 
stadent needs to acquire, a considerable divcrgenc:e of opinion may well become 
evident* Whereas the toacher may think it very important for the student to learn to 
iirite weIl-»organizcd paragraphs with easily identifiable topic sentences, the student 
•ay feel a auch greater need to become familiar with different ways of taking lecture 
notes* 

The society that provides the funds for the operation of the educational 
systea would also appear to be entitled to have its needs taken into consideration 
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when instructional objectives are being identified. Thus, if the society is a 
dfsvfloping country caught up in the earlier stages of industrialization, it soeos 
justifiable in formulating the aims of Knglish instruction to emphasize those 
language skilln that are most required by the technicians* 

In transforming the tentative general objectives identified by examining these 
three sources into :nore specific instructional objectives, it may be useful to think 
of ourselves as applying at least two separate screens* These could be labeled in 
various ways, but you will seethat I have called them 'concept of language* and 
•concept of lodrning-' under 'concept of language* I would include such items as our 
ideas regarding; the relationship of speech to writing, the importance of punctuation 
and spelling to the conmunication of thought^ the role of intonation in making 
meaning clear, and the rwlativK importance? of the various devices whereby we signal 
the differences between Vrtrious grammatical structures. Our 'concept of learning' 
Bight include our estimate of the value of rules as an aid to the mastery of 
grawDiatical patterns, our insights into the different ways in which individual 
students learn, our judgment regarding our students* capacities, etc. 



& FEW WO^DS OF CAUTIOH * 



As I have already indicated, there are various pitfalls into which teachers of 
good will can easily stumble in their first attempts to formulate specific objectives 
for their classes. In concluding this presentation, I would like to point out a few 
of these and to rake one or two suggestions as to how they may be avoided* 

If one interpreted writers such as Mager too literally, the work of writing 
objectives for a single class could beconean almost endless task* That is to say 
that, if top much insistence is placed on the neceiasity for specific formulations, 
then the statenient of objectives finally produced will differ very little from an 
exceeding ly . long list of test iteias. And, if criteria of group and individual 
achievenent are incorporated into every objective, the result will inevitably 
resemble a jumblo of percentage figures pulled out of thin air rather than a helpful 
instructional g^jide. It seems to me that the list of objectives for a single class 
should never be i-noro than two or three pages long. One way of shortening such a 
list, which is also r ecommendable for other reasons, is to make the listing 
hierarchical: to divide the statement into sections, each heiaded by one of a small 
nuaber of principal objectives and made up of sub-objectives ^and sometimes even 
sub--sub-objectives) that illustrate the intent of the principal objectives. Also 
there seems to be littl^ advantage in attempting to state the expected criteria of 
achieveisent separately for each objective. A single general statement will usually 
suffice. 

There likewise appears to be a danger that, if all the objectives of a course 
are spelled out and quantified, then the brightest students in the class will no 
loKger have any incentive to 'exceed the expectations of the teacher.' Why should 
they work any harder than is necessary to make an 'A* in the course? Perhaps this 
danger can be avoided by deliberately and obviously phrasing a few of the most 
inportant objectives so as to indicate that they should be achieved to, the highest 
degree of which any student is capable. 

Still anothor danger is that the line of thinking explained in the latter 
sections of this paper might lead teachers of English to overemphasize that part of 
thoir work that is chiefly concerned with skill , acquisition . The acquisition of 
skills is much easier to observe and to measure 'than is the acquisition of knowledge 
or the foraation of desirablo attitudes. Or, as the educationists put it, it is much 
easier to yrite objectives in the psychomotor domain than in the cognitive and the 
affective domains. Here I can only point out that it is possible to prepare very 
specific objectives in all three domains and that books have been written to help the 
teacher who believes that his most worthy objectives lie in the more difficult 
cognitive and affective areas. ^ 

1 hope that ay last remarks will not be interpreted as indicating any deep 
scepticisa about the value of encouraging teachers of English to make a much greater 
effort than they usually have in the past to formulate their instructional objectives 
clearly. I do indeed believe, most profoundly, that the work of almost all of us 
would be benefited by a reasonable degree of • Mageriza tion . ' 

SO that I nay end on a lighter note, will you lot me retell for you the little 
fable that Nager used as the preface for Pre])arin£ Instructional Objective^? 
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"Once upon a time a Scia Horse gathered up his ^3even pieces ot eight and 
cantered out to find his fortune. Before he had traveled very far he oet an Eel, who 
said, 

•Psst* Hey bud. ^ihere "ya goin^J 

•I'B going out to find ay fortune, • replied the Sea Horse, proudly, 

•you're in luck,' said the Eel. For four pieces of eight you can have this 
spe«dy flipper, and you'll be able to get there a lot faster.' 

•Gee, that's swell,' said the Sea Horse, and paid the money and put on the 
flipper and slithered off at twice the speed. Soon he came upon a Sponge, who said, 

•Psst. Hey, bud. Where 'ya goin'? 

•I'm going out to find oy fortune,' replied the Sea Horse. 

'you'ro in luck, said the Sponge. 'For a SDall fee I will let you have this 
jet-propelled scooter so that you will be able .to travel a lot faster.' 

So the Sea Horse bought the scooter with his renaining money and went zooming 
through the sea five times as fast. Soon he came upon a Shark, who said, 

•Psst. Hey, bud- where 'ya goin'? 

•I'lQ going out to find my fortune', replied the Sea Horse. 

•you're in luck. If you'll take this short cut,' said the Shark, pointing to 
his open nouth, 'you'll save yourself a lot of titre.' 

'Gee, thanks,' said the Sea Horse, and zoomed off into the interior of the 
Shark, there to be devoured. 

The Boral of this fable is that if you're not sure where you're going, you're 
liable to end up sooeplace else*--and not even know it." 



♦This paper was the key-note address delivered at the opening plenary session of the 
Second Annual .Seminar of the Association of Professors of Knglish in Iran, Harch 
1U-17, 1972, at the University of Isfahan. 
»Bel«ont, California, Fearon Publishers, 1962. 
»Los Angeles, Tinnon-Browii , Second Edition, 1970. 
'Mager, citjj^ Chapter 3. 

*Ralph H.^Tyler7~Basic Principles of Curriculum and Instruction, Chicago, University 
of Chicago Press, 19S0. For a" brief summary and"application of the principles 
involved, see Popham, ob^. cit., pp. 21-25* 

*Bg. , Benjamin S. Bloom, Taxonoini of Ed]i£^ii2Il£ll S^jectives Cognitive Domain, Hew 
lork, David McKay Co., 19S6T David »7 Krathwohl7"^Ben jamin S. Blooni,^ and~ Uertram B. 
Hasia, Taxononjj; of Educational Ob je ctives; Handbook IIj^^ Affective Domain , same 
publiaher7"l96U. 
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IMTEGRATIVli AHD DISCRSTfi-POIHT TESTS AT UCLA 



• Earl J. Rajid 

Other testers h;ive argued that integrative tests (IT) are more appropriate 
than discrete-point tests (DPT) for assigning placeoieDt in the ESL service program we 
offer at UCLA, Here I will present evidence that, statistically, IT are no better, 
and in fact in sone instances worse, than [)PT« Testing in our progras is nuch more 
complex than the simplistic program currently impleraented implies, and. our program is 
in need of sone basic char-ges which I will suggest, I will conclude by pointing out 
that solely relying on the use of integrative tests leads to unfortunate consequences 
both for foreign students and for our TESL progran. 



Integrative tests and discrete-point tests, as the nanes imply, measure global 
skills and single-it-eo skills respectively. Examples of IT are dictation and cloze 
tosts; examples ot DPT are vocabulary, reading, grammar, and pronunciation tests. 

14ZSt££*3§2 2£ l!l4S3ES£ilS Tests 



Carroll {1961, p. 34, and in Allen, 1965, p, 369-370) contrasts IT and DPT, 

The work of Lado and other language testing specialists 
has correctly pointed to the desirability of testing for very 
specific items of language knowledge and skill judiciously 
sampled from the usually enormous pool of possible itesis« This 
makes I'or highly reliable and valid testing. It is the type of 
] approach which is needed and recoicmended whore knowledge of 
structure and lexicon , auditory discrimination and ora 1 
production of sounds, and reading and writing of individual 
symbols and words are to be tested* I do not think, however, 
that li^nguage testing (or the specrif ication of language 
proficiency) is complete without the use of an approach 

requiring an integrated, facile performance of the part of the 
examinee* It is conceivable that knowledge* could exist without 
facility* If we limit ourselves to testing only one point at a 
time, more time is ordinarily allowed for reflection than would 
occur in a normal conmunicatlon situation, no matter how rapidly 
the discrete items are presented* For this reason 1 recommend 
tests in which there is less attention paid to specific 
structure-points or lexicon than to the total comounicativa 
effect of an utterance*** 

Indeed, this "integrative" approach has several advantages 
over the "discrete structure-point" approach* ^ It entails a 
broader and more diffuse sampling over the total field of 
linguistic items and thus depends less upon the specifics of a 
particular course of training* It thus may lend itself somewhat 
more effectively to the problem of an external examination in 
vhich ■ the examiner does not ordinarily know, in detail, what was 
covered in any particular course of training* Furthermore, the 
difficulty of a task is subjactively more obvious than in the 
case of a "discrete structure-point" item. Thus, when the tasks 
of an "integrative" approach tc-st are arranged in the order of 
their difficulty for a typical class of examinees, the 
interpretation of performance rcilative to a subjective standard 
. may be easier* Finally, the "integrative" approach makes less 
necessary the kind of comparison of language systems upon which 
much current langu^xga testing is premised* The important 
question is to ascertain how well the examinee is functioning in 
the target language, regardless of what his native language 
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happens- to be« 

Dfisidcs those Carroll cites, it clearly have many other practical advantages 
for a situation such as ours at UCLA. First, IT are very easy to construct. Socond, 
not only are single forms easily devised but constructing alternate equivalent forms 
presents few probleiDs. The tester only chooses another passaije from the sane vork, 
Third, security against comprociising the test can be relaxed. Points one, two and 
three are all false tor DPT. Finally, scoring can be easy, at least administratively 
easy — horr* at UCLA all the teaching assistants and fellowship students, about twelve 
to fifteen, are assigned to score the papers* 

g ra ctical I2isad vfantac|es 



But integrative tests must suffer from some disadvantages as indicated by the 
fact that in spite of the theoretical supsrioiity pointed out by Carroll and iterated 
by others and the four practical advantages listed above, the widely used TOKFL (Test 
of English as a Foreign Language} is a DPT. And Carroll is a high official in the 
Educational Testirg Services (FTS) , the firm which constructs, validates, adtainisters 
and scores TOEFL. I, of course, do not know why ETS continues using DPT in the 
TOEPt, but I would suggest that the following points might influence their decision^ 
First, IT, though easily constructed, are diff?::ult (^expensive) to score; though 
coaputer scoring of - cloze tests isn't a difficult prograinfliing feat, preparing the 
answers for the caiaputor would require a great deal of clerical work. Computer 
scoring, a dictation test wouldn't be impossible, hut ;*ould be expensive. ETS for 
obvious econooic reasons constructs computer scorable tests. Second, ETS is a large 
organization, not a one-iQan testing operation, as we have at UCLA. Thus, 
constructing alternate forms does not place a big burden on its staff* In fact, the 
staff includes full-time item writers and full-time statisticians. Third, ETS 
already has iwiji'eaented extensive test-security procedures, so alternate forms aren*t 
as crucial for KTS as for UCLA, in a situation where security has been lax. 

C. Face Validity 



. The above shortcomings, all important, car all be overcome. But but the fact 
that IT lack the face validity of DPT is not trivial. Few candidates would pay ten 
dollars without conplaining, which is what ETS charges for TOEFL, to be tested on 
filling in a few blanks and, like a secretary, taking down some dictation. And 
applicants at UCLA complain about our IT not properly measuring them. IT items just 
don't look like a test should look and DPT items do. Obviously, a test of an ability 
■ttst appear to be- a test of that ability if the tester is concerned for the 
applicants* morale, and if he wants to keep complaints at a minimum. Thus IT tests, 
lacking in face validity, have led test administrators to move test scores which were 
close to a class assignment outpoint to a score more distant, and thereby f orstalling 
conplaints. 



II* Mtl 59 ISISSMIJVB TESTS HE ASUKE ? 



Until recently, researchers at UCLA have contentedlly intercorrelated various 
kinds of DPT with IT (e»g., vocabulary, reading, and grammar with clo2e and 
dictation). Little more has been attempted than to parcel out shared variance of the 
variables, i.e., compute partial correlation coefficients, a fairly unsophisticated 
statistical technique. Ho validity criterion has been usrjd, and this left research 
really in the realn of reliability: research has focused on how well the test 
measured the same thing, not on how valuable or ur-eful the thing is, it is indeed, 
I agree, interesting to know that, e.g*, dictation and cloze correlate highly. But 
it would be even more interesting to learn how well these tests, both IT and DPT, 
correlate with UCLA gr^do point average. It would also be very helpful to know hov 
different subpopulations (by majc/r, language, residence) of the applicants score on 
the parts of the tests, their GPA, etc* And finally, it would be helpful to know the 
applicants' interests, motivation „ derires, feelings, etc. and how all these have 
influenced their achievement^ especially in English, 
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For one thing, cloze and dictation, two favorite IT, neasure nearly the same 
thing. First, they corrolate highl/. Second, factor analyses show that both load 
highly into tho sane principal component. And third, in multiple regression 
analyses, after either dictation or cloze enters the equation, the other contributes 
very little toward explainiiig the remaining variance. Table I shows typical 
iiitercorrelationy. These are froo m2 cases of the Fall Quarter 1971 UCLA ESL 
Placement Exaroination (ESLPt:) . 

The names of the variables in Table I are clear, for the most part. "Dicti" 
Beans the first Dictation passage; "Avgcll" is the average of cloze tests 1 G 3; 
"Avgaict2" is the average of .Dictation passages 2 6 4, »»Avgtest1" is the total of 
Cloze 1 & 3 and Dictations 1 C 3, which was, by the way, the basis on \hich 
1971-applicants were assigned! to our service courses. The last four variables are 
the scores of the oral interviews Harold V. Connolly conducted with this sample of 
142 students. 

Mot only are the intercorrealtioiis in Table I very high, but a factor natrix, 
before rotation, shows three principal components, accounting for 855C of the 
variaince: the ficst factor 70* the second 9% and the third 6X« I will go into this 
in Bore detail belcw. 

Thus, it seens clear to me that once you have either a cloze or a dictation 
score, then you don't need the other. That is,, the other supplies mostly redundant 
infornation, restating what you already know about the candidates. 



Validity hds been confused with reliability. First, soin»9 testers have argued 
that such high)/ intorcocrelated measures indicate test validity more than the same 
nuaber of difforfMtt, but low intercorrelating measures. This is both logically and 
fitatistically liimple-minded • They naj do ao, but no evidence has-been forthcoming to 
prove it. Until proof has been shown, tests which measure different factors (i.e.< 
with low intercorrelations) should be used. At least then we have a better chance of' 
measuring something useful, i.e., that our tests will predict some behavior in the 
real world. 

Second, valid measures must certainly be reliable ones; to claim that reliable 
Measures must be valid is nonsense. I can reliably measure applicants* heights, but 
I would never claia height to be a valid test of English grammar. 

C. Auto-correlations 



Two other nistakes have supported . the single-factor ("global") theory. 
Because dictation has been shonn to correlate more highly with other parts 
(Vocabulary, GrrimiBar, or Heading) than any of them with other parts of the test, and 
because dictation correlates more highly with the total test (as determined by the 
SUB of all the parts) than do other parts of the test, then dictation necessarily 
veasures English more accurately, and the other subtests (all DPT) can subsequently 
be dispensed with. Such data as in Table II has been cited. 

Table II 

Intercorrelations of Part and Total Scores for the ESLPE, Fall 1970. 







Graduate 


Applicants (N ■ 


158) 






Vocabulary 


Crammar 


Reading 


Dictation 


Total 


Vocabulary 


1.0 


.54 


.46 


.55 


.75 


Gramaar 




1.0 


-41 


.55 


.71 


Reading 






1.0 


.45 


.65 


Dictation 








1.0 


.93 


Total 










1.0 
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The first claim, that dictation correlates higher than eithar Vocabulary, 
Readinrj, or GCamoar does with other parts, is true. But even with N = 138, the 
difforence in correlation is fat from achieving statistical significance. However, 
this f act has repeatedly occurred and needs to be investig^a ted with more sensitive 
statistical technigues than have been used. 

The second claim, however, is based on naive statistics. It is an artifact of 
he: the total test score was cociputed. Dictation only correlates so highly with the 
Total (r=.93) because its score was weighted ^3% of the total. That is, in 1970, 
Vocabulary, Grammar, and Reading each counted UO points (19%), whereas Dictation 
counted 90 points . See Table III. That is, second-order statistical data has 

been used as though it were primary data in these analyses I am referring to. 



Table III 

Correlations between parts of the KSLPB 
With Recomputed Total Scores 





Total- 1 


Total-2 


Total-3 


Vocabulary 


.75 


.81 


.73 


Sranmar 


.71 


.76 


.68 


'[Reading 


.65 


.71 


.87 


Dictation 


.93 


.84 


.75 



Total-1: Dictation weighted 43% (from Table II) 
Total-2; Equal weightings {25X each) 
Total-3r Beading weighted 50%. 



If we give dictation an equal weight (10 points, i.e.r 25%), then the four 
parts correlate with Total-2. If we were to weight, for example, Reading as 50^^ and 
the other three as 17% each, we would find that they correlate with Total-3. The 
part scores correlate differently with Totals 1 , 2, and 3 because the part scores 
were weighted differently in computing the total scores 1, 2, and 3. This means that 
they were "auto-correJated. ** For researching the influence of the parts, only Total-2 
is fair and logical. 

Thus, we can, of course, na)ce any part correlate highest uith the total. But 
.it would be foolish to claim that this high correla tion is based on adequate 
statistics; and it would be doubly foolish to base any serious decisions about the 
design of a test on it. 

'^otal-2 is computed by equally weighting the parts. For the yroup of 1970 
undergraduate applicants (N = B7) in Taroar Goldmanu^s study and with Total-2 (equal 
weights) as the dependent variable. Dictation was the last independent variable (or 
subtest^ to enter the equation^ This means that it was least useful in predicting 
the total unweighted score. 
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Multiple Regression Equation 
DEPENDENT VARIABLE. TnTAL2 



VARlAnLF 

READING 

GRAMMAR 

VOCAfi 

DICTATE 

(CONSTANT) 



MULTIPLE R 

0.84002 
0.94367 
0.97735 
L. 00000 



R SQUARE 

0.70564 
0. 89052 
0.95522 
L. 00000 



BSC CHANGE 

0*, 70564 
0. 1 84 88 
0.C647C 
0.04478 



SIMPLE R 

0.84002 
0.80455 
0.03405 
0.83537 



B 

0.25000 
0.25000 
0.25000 
0.25000 
-0.0000 I 



BETA 

0.29880 
0.28004 
0.32466 
0.30275 



And not only is correlating parts vitli the total statistically naive, it is 
exper iiBentally naive in tvo vays. First, as mentioned above, it is only looking 
vitbin the ter;t to determine vhat is important. It emphasized reliability vhereas ve 
should be looking outside the tost in the iredl world~iri"*order to ascertain the 
importance of any technique. We should emphasize validity. The tvo have been 
terribly confused. Secondly, it leads us to look for simplistic, single-factor 
solutions. (If not "simplistic," then at least "over-simplified.") Language behavior 
is too complox to be measured by sampling only one aspect (or tvo or more aspects 
vhich highly correlate). And added to the inherent complexity of language, ve have 

the relationship of the applicant as a student in the university. Not only is it a 
single-factor model of studen t-placemejit , it fails to attempt to explain hov 
attributes interact and interrelate, vhich is the goal of science. 

• Thus, I aoi making tvo claims: first, language behavior in the university is 
multidimensional, including cognitive, affective, and psychomotor factors, and the 
current ESLPE is less than unidimensional, covering only some sort of . vague 
"integrative" skill; and second, ve should be attempting to construct valid measures 
of language behavior, and the current e:;^amination attemps only to find reliable 
neasures. 



II I • VALIDATING THE ESLPB 



Harold V. Connolly and Tamar Goldmann, in their respective UCLA MATESL 
research under ray direction, have both attempted to validate the ESLPE. It is, of: 
course, beyond the scope of this vorking paper to present many interesting aspects of 
their findingu. I vill report a fev of their results; and I vill report some of my 
ovn research, based on their data. These fev comments may stimulate others to treat 
research in £SL language testing in a university setting as the complex multivariate 
phenomena it is. 

£i2i2£ ^nal^sis 



Connolly rated on a four-scale oral interview a large sample (N = 1U2) of 1971 
BSLPE UCLA students. The 1971 examination vas made up of three parts: four cloze 
tests, four dictation passages, and tvo composition items (a sentence completion and 
a paragraph completion) ; but actual placement in the English service courses vas 
based on tvo cloze(i1 & 3) and two dictations (|1 G i) , with the Dictation score 
counting for 66% of the total test score. Connolly found that his oral interviews, 
in a multiple rofjression formula, predicted 70iC of the variance in the HSLPE. Using 
his data, I constructed a 21 x' 21 correlation matrix (i.e., intercorrelated 21 
variables), in Table X. Then, using BnDX72, I computed the factor analysis shovn in 
Tables XV and V. 
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TABTjB IV 






TABLK V 










(Before rotation) 






(Rotated) 








I 


2 


3 


1 


2 


3 


1 


CLO/ri 


0.3?S07 


0. 22740 


0.07412 


0.6393? 


-0.1 


0.24915 


?. 






0.3?l?5 


-0. 04094 


0. 78062 


-0. 12455 


0.10145 


3 


CL0ZP3 


0.-i5''i^0 


0.20525 


-0. 16607 


0. 7774R 


-0.24942 


-0.0?845 


f% 




0.7 7<>0 7 


0.43610 


-0. 10.862 


0.88043 


-0.039^i? . 


-0.0/? 160 




oirn 


O.aSJ 


-0, ^3131 


-0. 14607 


0. 10301 


-0. 78535 


0. 14702 




f»rr r7 


0. ^5999 


-0. 345/17 


-0. 1 3l?2 




-0.7^14^^ 


0. lAO^iJ) 


7 


nir.T3 


0.39009 


-0.;i9053 


-0.12 127 


0. 16076 


-0. 748 56 


0.17512 


8 


nir.TA 


O.^^^M ? 


-0.332?^^ 


-0.2 3 20a 


0. l?638 


-0. ";4 900 


0.05125 






o.7^»/n^ 


0. 3601B 


0. l?676 


0.731 73 


0.07347 


0.25469 


10 


CO MP? 


0. 771^7 


0.2RP5B 


-0. 0726B 


0. 70951 


-0.34791 


0.05520 


11 


AVOCL I 


o.n9/tn7 


0. ?7616 


-0.06404 


0.76207 


-0.20338 


0.09978 


12 






0. 40457 


-0. 08169 


0.88584 


-0.08328 


0.0 37 29 


13 




0.'>00?9 


-0 . 320*>l 


— 0 . 1 W O O 


0. 13753 


-0.79161 


0 . 166 81 


lA. 




0.8B325 


-0.34892 


-0. 19787 


0.110R4 


-0.R44H6 


0. 11263 


15 




O.BPe'VO 


0.341P5 


. 0.01401 


0.77675 


-0.05708 


0. 15218 


16 


AVGir-sn 


0.95B9R 


-0.14777 


-0.12322 


0.3501 7 


-0.6S345 


0. 15'"388 


17 


AVr,TFST2 


0.9513^ 


-0.15123 


-0. 1 7109 


0.35460 


-0.68699 


0. 10063 


IB 


PMON 


0.7^659 


-0.08979 


0.47242 


0. 15760 


-0.08351 


0. 75683 


19 


OR AM'^AR 


0.300''»3 


-0.11825- 


0. 39253 


0.17771 


-0. 19354 


0.69037 


?0 


FLUFNCY 


0. 78297 


-0. 17793 


0. 44595 


0.08702 


-0. 19755 


0.75871 


21 




0.67373 


-0.144 36 


0.55300 


0.04195 


'-0.042?5 


0.84ini 



CU^^ULATlVe "PnPO»>.TlON OF TCTAL VARlANCF 



FrOFNVAI.UrS 



0.70389 0.78772 



14.78175 1.76036 



0.84327 



1 . 1 6665 



FACTOP COUft^LATinN MATRIX 



I 

1.00000 
-0.51429 
0. 46258 



2 

"0. 51429 
J .00000 
-0.47541 



0.4<>?'S8 
-0.47541 
1 .0 )000 



Tabic IV presents a single-factor solution, accounting for 1^% of the 
variance. On tMs single factor, all 21 variables loaded heavily. Thus, it must be 
SOBR sort of general Rnglinh ability component. Tdble V shows a rotated factor 
matrix, which highly intercorrelates. However, note that the input tasks are 
nevertheless well separated. The first factor contains cloze, the second contains 
dictation , and the third contains the oral interviews. Composition loads in the 
first factor (with Cloze) , not a very surprising l.act as both of the teats involve 
filling in blanks. Although these three factors are very highly intercorrelated, the 
analysis still provides evidence that administering a one-item (a single subtest) 
examination will not measure what a two-item test will. For example, one dictation 
plus one cloze gives more information that do two dictations: and including a part 
from the oral interviews (any one of the four acores) iill provide even more 
information, as determined by this factor analysis. The cluster analysis, below, 
supports this. 

By reducing the different subtests of the ESLPE from five to two, the test 
constructor has limited his chances of measuring more than two principal components. 

B» Cluster Analysis 

Another statistical technique which graphically dis{>lays the relationship 
between variables is the cluster analysis (BKDP1K) . Chart 1 is called a tree or 
distance matrix. Each cluster is formed by an obligue line dropping from a 
horizontal line. for example, variable Ho. ^ 1 and 2 do not cluster; 3 and 2 do 
cluster; 1, 2 and 5 do not; but 1, 2, 3 and a do; 9 and 10 cluster; 1, 2, 3, 4, 9, 
and 10 cluster. The hunibers represent distances and are computed from correlation 
coefficients; the larger the distance, the lower the correlation. The formulas are 



r - 100 - (2 X Distance) Distance - 100 - (r x 100) 

■ loS 1 7" 

If the distance is 10, then r».80. Thus Cloze-1 correlates with Cloze-3 at .78, and 
its distance is 11, the first number in the matrix. Cloze-3 and Clo7.e-2 correlate 
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.82^ and their distance is 9, 

Tho distance between any two variables is located on the intersection of the 
horizontal of the ui^poi vaciable on the lirit and tlie oblique rising from the lover 
variable. Thus Cloze U and Phonetics intersect at the number 24, their distance, and 
they correlate r=.^)3. 

This cluster a^ialysis was computed using only 14 first-order scores, i.e., 
none of the scores auto-corrclated. 



CHART I 
CLUSTER ANALYSIS 
«W/0 AUTO-CORUIiLATIONS) 



TRnn niAORAM or clusttr basho on wriGHino aviirages aigorithm 

VAPIAf^Lr niSTANCF IS GIVHN AS 50 ( l-COHRe L AT U)N ) 

NA^'E ND. 

/ 

CLQZFl ( n 11 11 15/19 19/17 19 20 18 17 18 13 22/ 

/ / / 

/ / / 

CLOZr-^ ( 3> 9/11/18 14/16 17 16 1 7 19 22 22 27/ 
iff / 
f ( f / 

CLMZF7 ( 2J/10/14 18/16 18 10 19 17 20 20 25/ 
/ / / 

/ / 

CLnZF4 ( 4)/l7 17/19 24 21 2% 7\ 23 24 30/ 
/ / 

/ / 

COMPl ( 9) 14/23 23 23 22 21 23 2.2 22/ 
/ / 
/ / 
C0MP2 (10)/10 ?0 ?0 ?0 ?3 24 25 26/ 

/ 

/ 

DICT3 ( 7) 6/ 7 0/14 14 10 22/ 
/ / / 

/ / / 

DICTl ( yj/ 9 9/16 17 19 24/ 
/ / 

/ / 

DTrT4 ( 8) S/17 18 22 24/ 
/ / 
/ / 
Oirr? ( 6J /I 7 1 7 19 19/ 

/ 

/ 

CfP^MMAP (12) 9/10/15/ 
/ / / 
iff 
*^IUFNCY ( 13) / I 2/12/ 
/ / 
/ / 

PHON (in/16/ 
/ 

/ 

UNOFPSTMM^) / V 
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C. CPA and the ESLPB 



It is interoE^tinc) to note the relationship between students' "success" (=Grade 
Point Av<»rage, GPA) at UCLA, background characteristics (sex, language, residence, 
major, and others) , and the UCLA ESLPK.s In goldmann's research (see tli« abstract of 
her thujjjs in this volume of Work£a£ors) , in which she focused on the relationship 
between GPA and English proficiency, she found a number of interestin<j r«ldt ionslii ps 
which J. will not go into here. but I will report the results of her multiple 
regression analysis prc^dicting undergraduate and graduate first and fourth quarter 
CPA's for the Fall 1969 group of applicants and the first quarter GPA't; for the Fall 
1970 group» She founrl, for ill nine sets of CPA's as dependant variables, the ESLPE 
to be a poor predictor, pocr in any practical sense. But poor as At was, she found 
that in six times out of eight Reading entered the equation first. Table VI presents 
the results. Clearly, Dictation is not as important as Reading in GPA; for every 
case (except for undergraduates 1969), Reading outranked Dictation* The difference 
is both statistically significant and practically important. 



Table VI 





• First Quarter 


Fourth (Quarter 






1969 






1970 






1969 






UG 


G 


All 


UG 


G 


AH 


UG 


G 


Ml 


N m 


88 


81 


169 


87 


138 


225 


88 


81 


169 


Dictation 


4 


3 


4 


4 


2 


2 


3* 


2 


<\ 


Reading 


3 


1 


I 


3 


1 


1 


4 


1 


1 


Vocabulary 


2 


2 


3 


1 


3 


^ 3 


2 


3 


2 


Grammar 


1 


4 


2 


2 


4 


4 


1 


4 


3 


Variance 




















Explained 


5% 


9% 


3% 


17% 


10% 


15% 


15% 


10% 


8% 



But it may be argued that the ESLPR was not oieant to predict GPA, and indeed, 
in a narrow sense, it wasn't. (1) But it was meant to identify those applicants who 
need assistance in Knglish and who could profit from our ESL service courses. 
Supposedly, without our service courses, those sane students would make a 
significantly lower GPA, perhaps even fail to get their degree. (2) Harriet Kirn, in 
her HATKSL research under Oiler's direction, has given evidence that dictation, as 
tasted by tiie ESLPE, isn't significantly improved by practicing dictation. Research 
in reading is nassive, and it supports the notion that proper instruction improves 
reading skills. <\ 



The ioplications are clea*. The current ESLPE misplaces emphasis on cloze and 
dictation. Because dictation is relatively unimportant to GPA when compared with 
reading and because rc^ading skills can be more assuredly taught than dictation, I 
subBit thft the KSI.PK should stress reading ovnr dictation. And I submit that the 
ESL service courses should stress activities which enhance reading, not dictation. 

Factor analysos^'also support tho notion that residing is more important to GiPA 
than is dictation. The KSLPE scores and GPA were analyzed by the SPSS Factor 
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Analysis proijram, typ^ PA2, a rotated, varimax analysis. For both 1969 and 1970, the 

results clearly showed Rc^ading and GPA to load into - one factor and Dictation and 

Rciading into the second factor. Whatever the two factors toay ultimately include, CPA 
is More closely aligned with Reading than with Dictation. 

Goldmann found that students who were "residents" of California (and had been 
in the OSA for a year or more) scored significantly higher on Dictation than students 
who werfj "non-residentL;" (presumably those had been here for less than a yec*,r) . 
However, thosu two groups; did not significantly differ on the other three subtests: 
Reading^. Vocabulary, or GramDar* And they did not differ in GPA. Thus dictation 
seess to be learned in natural situations. Reading, on the otherhand, is learned in 
the classroom. 

It may sound trite to claim that language and success, no. matter how you 
measure them, are complexly related and interact with a number of other variables and 
categories at a large multi-university. But the current ESLPE denies that they are 
complex. This entire work paper pleads that we view the situation in its complexity 
and try to model our research and testing to match it. 



IV • gEVtSING THE ESLPE 



A. What Tests Should Do 



Carroll (1961, p. 35, and in Allen, 1965, p. 370) has said 

• . .an ideal B:nglish language proficiency test should make; it 
possible to dif f orentiato, to the greatest possible extent, 
levels of. performance in those~ dimensions of performance which 
are relevant to the kinds of situations in which the examinees 
will l.ind themselves iftor ht»ini} selected on the basis of the 
test. The validity of the test can be established not solely on 
the ba&is of whether it appears to involve a good sample of the 
English language but more on the^asis of whether it predicts 
success in the learning tasks^arnd~s6cia 1 situations to which the 
examinees will be exposed^* have attempted to suggest what 

might be the relevant dimensions of test performance, although I 
have not attempted to link them with collegiate learning and 
social situations — that is a task for college foreign student 
advisers an^^ot^ixers who are familiar with the mafrlx of foreign 
student experiences. — . _ 

X' 

Carroll is simply claiming 'that the test should fit the situation in which it is 
being used. 

Btiere (1970, p. 385), in clarifying the notions of proficiency and 
achieycBont, has thrown light on the situation here at UCLA. He have tried to test 
"proficiency", in his meaning, when we should have been trying to test "achievement." 
He defines these notions as follows: 

tfe will define "achievement" in language performance as 

the extent to which an individual student has mastered the 

specific skills or body of information which have been presented 
in a tormal classroon situation • • . 

*'Pcof Iclency" in a language is much more difficult to 
define and, obviously, much more difficult to measure in a 
testing situation. Proficiency is frequently defined as the 
degree of competence or the capability in a given language 
demon. otr a ted by an individual at a given point in time 
indor^endent of a specific textbook, chapter in the booi;, or 
pedagogical method. Tn other words, as defined by Harris "a 
general proficiency test indicates what an individual is capable 
of doing now (as the result of his cumulative learning 
experiences)." On<^ of . the reasons that the term "proficiency" is ^ 
much more difficult to define than the term "achievement" is the 
inherLMit notion of "degree of competence" in defining 
"prof iciency," Arer we talking about "linguistic competence," 
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"cotnmunicati ve compoitence" or both? Furthermore, since language 
testing measures bcf havior, vh&ie can we find a ojodel of behavior 
which ve could use as a guide in designing a geueral proficiency 
test? 

I agree with Briore'.s point, as far an he takes it* But I would like to add 
that we should not only be testing achipvepont, but wo 5:hould be assessing both the 
n^eds of the studonl and their capacity for achievement. We should try to identify 
what English akills foreign students need In order to achieve success here at UCLA. 
Then we should attempt tost the applicants along those parameters, i.e., 

criterion-referenced testing. This mec.iJvS we must specify the objectives of the 
service courser* along those lines as well. 

If we did this^ we would not have to fall back on norm-referenced assignment 
of foreign students to the service courseij. Norm-referenced testing sets up a curve 
of student scores, and then compares each student in the group of applicants to the 
whole group. Thus, no one can state 'how well' this particular student (or group) 
did on some predetermined objectives and in rel^^tion to some previously defined 
stan'^ards. And, conseguently , a student's placement depends upon which group he 
happened to be tested with, e.g., a good student in a good group may be assigned 
English 33C, whereas in a poor group, the saroe student would have been exempted iiroro 
taking English. 

Criterion -re fere need testing has many oth^r advantages. Student placement is 
^fairer. If a student is placed in a certain course, it is due to his own perform:ince 
on the test, not due to his relative position in the group, i.e., the performance of 
the group* Besides being fairer, this decision- by-criteria leads to providinj a 
unified series of s^^irvice courses, e.g., such and such an objective is taught in 
English 33B. Briggs (1970, pp. 65-66) contrasts norm— and criterion — referenced 
testing. 

I 

Tests can provide a powerful tool of chang?. During my two years at the 
Indian Institute of Technology in Kanpur, (T.TT/K) , the importance that testing can 
take in promoting appropriate objectives and good teaching became increasingly clear 
to me. I supported a general final exaiaination, supplemented by a special section 
for each class, prepared for tivory Iftvel. Tliis forced the teachers to build skillf; 
in certain toachable areas, such as paragraph writing, library reference, term paper 
format, punctuation, and reading. Without this examination, the teachers would have 
fallen back and "taught** what they know best. They would have lectured on 
literature, inappropriate both as a method and as a goal, for the IIT/K students. 



The current RSLPE has three m^in consoguences, all detrimental to our ESL 
service program. 

First, the test emphasises and promote:* norm-referenced testing when in fact 
the program should emphasize criterion- referenced testing. It fails to guide our 
program. As it is how, it tests skills which are so general and vague that, 
conseguently , if I were a teacher of olomentary service courses, I would not know 
what to stress. 

Second, the test does not do what it should do: predict those applicants who 
need help in the kinds of English skills which will assure thea of success in their 
studies here at UCLA. * 

Finally, the present EStl'K has the unfortunate consequence of promoting an 
ovorsi»plif ii^d madol of ianguagr? learnxng, skills, and use. Certainly oar ESL 
sarvice couriiCi; do tOrJC)i and nhould teach trors than what can be measured by dictation 
and clozf! tests. And 5;uccess at UCLA dcjpwnds on more than dictation and cloze. 
Educational reality i:; very complex, with the interaction of a number o£ variables. 
Scientific cxplaiuit ioh attempts to show the relation::hips between these variables. 
The proi;ent exanination attempt nothing. It cops out on all three counts: pl<\cing 
students, guiding ou prograa, and explaiQi.ng language and success at OCLA.. 
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APPENDIX 

FACTOR ANALYSIS OP ESLPK (PARTS A TOTAL) AND OPA (FIRST A FOURIH QTR) 
0raduat68 1969, N » 81 



CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS. 







VOCAB 


GRAMMAR 


READING 


DICTATE 


TOTALl 


FIRSTGPA 


FOURGPA 


1 


VOCAB 


1.00000 


0.44610 


0.50^02 


0.49249 


0.76818 


0.22671 


0.07995 


2 


GRAMMAR 


O.A^610 


1 .00000 


0.43a06 


0* 37160 


0.63930 


0.13669 


0.16254 


3 


READING 


0.50902 


0.43B06 


1.00000 


0.38312 


0.73606 


0.282C1 


0.26832 


4 


DICTATE 


0.'f9249 


0.37160 


0.38312 


1. 00000 


0.8420^ 


0.09514 


0.21195 


5 


TOTAL 1 


0.76818 


0 .61930 


0.73606 


0.84200 


l.OOOCO 


0.23386 


0.20881 


6 


FIRSTGPA 


0.2?67l 


0.13669 


0.28201 


0.09514 


0.23386 


l.OOOCO 


0.21281' 


7 


FOURGPA 


0.07995 


0.16254 


0.26832 


0.21195 


0.20881 


0.2l2ei 


1.00000 



HORIZONTAL FACTOR 1 VERTICAL FACTOR 2 
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VARIMAX ROTATED FACTOP MATRIX 



1 VOCAB 
B GRAMMAR 

3 READING 

4 DICTATE 

5 TOTALl 

6 FIRSTGPA 

7 FOURGPA 



FACTOR 1 

0.79284 
0.70355 
0.68063 
0.78383 
0.97281 
0.11223 
0c09256 



FACTOR 2 

0.05260 
0. L0602 
0.37739 
0.01104 
0. 14208 
' 0.753fl8 
0.74894 
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A SCHEMA FOR PEDAGOGICAL INSIGHTS 



Robert D. Wilson 



It took quite a while for practitioners of TESL to detach themselves from ab- 
solute faith in pattern practice. The growing concern with pattern practice finally 
succeeded in breaking with the faith when Clifford Prator saw pattern practice as ma- 
nipulation, pointing out at the same time that all that practice was not altogether 
appropriate practice for a terminal objective of language, communication (Prator 
1965). Prater's insight was based on implicitly seeing two levels of the pedagogical 
schema: manipulation as a term in a learning assumption and pattern practice as a 
term in an instructional hypothesis. Insights like his are more easily come by when 
a proper schema is explicitly available. It is the purpose of this paper to propose 
a schema that will provide the analytical clarity needed for generating insights into 
pedagogical issues and, consequently, for efficiently developing curriculum, any cur- 
riculum. 

The schema has four levels: ZiCSarning assumption, instructional hypothesis, 
teaching technique, and teacher performatice. A learning assumption postulates that 
an interpretation on the part of the learner will generate learning of some kind. An 
instructional hypothesis predicts the condition under which the learner's (appropri- 
ate) interpretation is likely to be secured. A teaching technique determines and pro- 
jects the condition-corresponding behavior on the part of the teacher that is likely 
to trigger the intended interpretation on the part of the learner. A teacher's per- 
formance actualizes the technique and makes it believable, like an actor makes a role 
believable. 

2 

{See figure A ) 

There are two theses to the schema. First, that each level of the schema is a 
system: a system of assumptions, a system of hypotheses, a system of techniques, and, 
even, a "system" of performance.*^ second, that it is the teacher's creative act in 
making the performance of the technique believable that triggers the intended inter- 
pretation , and the interpretation — itself a kind of learning — generates the learning 
promised by the assumption. 

(See figure B) 

The chain of events from the teacher's creative act to the learning promised 
by the assumption is as strong as the weakest link in the derivations from level to 
level in the schema. A derivation, say of an instructional hypothesis from a learning 
assurrrption, is not an exercise in logic, where one, instructional hypothesis is the 
only necessary d3rivation from a particular learning assumption. Rather, derivation 
is the bold act of an intuition » a decision based on insufficient evidence. 

(See figure C) 
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FJGURE 8 : The chain ot «vent» 



Learning Assuntptions vs . Instructional Hypotheses 

The confusion of learning assumptions with teaching hypotheses is apparently 
quite common in education, taking the form of doctrinaire isistructional hypotheses. 
This happens because it is apparently presumed that the derivation of instructional 
hypotheses from le2urning assunif;>tions is an exercise in logic « where one instructional 
hypothesis is the only logieafL derivation from a particular assumption^ This is well 
exemplified in statements that inform both assumption and hypothesis as one and t>te 
same claim. For example^ it is claimed that learning increases with the increase of 
individual attention provided in smaller classes « in smaller groups within a class, 
or ideally in a one teacher-one pupil ratio in a tutorial situation. The assuittption: 
leeuming increases with the increase of individual attention. The hypothesis: this 
increase in individual attention is effected through smaller classes, smaller groups 
within a class, or a tutorial situation. The doctrine: only this hypothesis will 
bring about the increased le earning promised in the assumption. 

One source of the confusion between learning assumptions and instructional hy- 
potheses is the failure to take note that while a learning assumption is, as a rule, 
held true for an individual, an instructional hypothesis, in the social context of 
today's education, is predicted to hold true for a classroom full of pupils. So, 
leeaming increases with increase of individual attention — for the individual so at- 
tended, according to the instructional hypothesis that opts for, say, small groups in 
a class, in which individual attention is expressed as something physical or geo- 
graphical. Thus, in a classroom full of pupils where a teacher has subdivided his 
class into five smaller groups, group A is getting more of the teacher's attention at 
any given time. presumeU^ly, group A is increasing its learning. However, groups B, 
C, D, and £ are meanwhile not getting the teacher ' s . attention as implied by the hy- 
pothesis* Presumably, these groups do not achieve increased learning. Indeed, these 
four groups achieve less learning than if the teacher attended to the class as a 
whole, distributing what little of his attention is available to each student in such 
a large class. ^ An important question is raised. Is the increased learning in group 
A alone greater or less than the increased learning for the whole class if attended 
to as a whole? The point here is the question, not the possible answer to the ques- 
tion. The question sugcfests that the proposed instructional hypothesis, teacher- 
pupil ratio, might not be adequately expressing the assumption of increased learning 
from increased individual attention. It implies that there might be another instruc- 
tional hypothesis which would be adequate. 

Xf Individual attention is not to be expressed as something physical or geo- 
graphical in the specific form of teacher-pupil ratio, how else miqht individual at- 
tention be expressed? Note, first, that attention implies attention felt by the stu- 
dents (since ineffective attention would promise no increase in learning). Note, 
second, that individualized attention implies attention felt by each and every stu- 
dent as applying to himselfi Given these two observations, individual attention might 
simply mean that each and every child in the class believes that he has a secure 
place in the mind (ai^d heart?) of the teacher. Secure.. a guarantee that nothing, 
but nothing, will threaten that security, not failure to succeed, not failure to be- 
have# not failure to conform, nothing. Such a feeling cf security does not occasion 
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remarks like "The teacher doesn't like to call on tne" nor the compulsive "Teacher 
likes to call on me first." Appreciate the challenge of these remarks, considering 
that even some of the best intent ioned teachers fall into patterns of calling on 
mostly one category of pupils in the clasa For exan^le: mostly the brightest pupils 
or mostly the lowest ones because the teacher likes to provide . challenge; mostly the 
best behaved ones or mostly the most troublesome because the teacher means to keep 
control; mostly the well-*adjusted or mostly the maladjusted because the teacher wishes 
to be a parent. The challenge: "Call on me to participate on the same chance that 
emyone and everyone of my classmates has. Do not select among us, not even me, on the 
basis of any criterion whatsoever. Don't make me dependent on any criterion for a 
place in your mind and heart. Such dependev:^y makes me insecure, distracting me from 
the objective of the lesson, from learning, and eventually from caring about learning 
—caring, and attending, only to the criterion you have set up." 

To meet such a challciige, I have provided curricula^ with an instructional hy- 
pothesis; randomization of pupil participation assures individual attention for all 
members of the class* R an dcm i z a t ion of pupil participation means that every child in 
the* class has equal chances of participation, equal to every other child, virtually 
all the time.^ It means, further, the^t every child in the class believes he has an 
equal chance. If the hypothesis is found to hold true, then, on the basis of the 
learning assumption that increased individual attention brings about increased learn- 
ing, it may be inferred that to the degree that the pupils feel assured of individual 
attention, they will achieve increased learning The difference between this instruc- 
tional hypothesis and that of teacher-pupil ratio is the degree to which they can 
assure individual attention to each and every child in the class. Whatever the dif- 
ference and whichever assures greater individual at-ention, it has been demonstrated 
that more than one instr;ictional hypothesis can be derived from one and the same 
learning assunption. 



LEARNING 



Uv6l 4: ^ 
LEARNING ASSUMPTtON 



1.2.3. ...n 
INTEnPRETATtONS 



Levol 3 : 
INSTRUCTIONAL HYPOTHESIS 



Ltve<2 : 

TEACHING TECHNIQUE 



L*vfll 1 : ^ 

TEACHER PERr.: ,<MANCE • 



1.2.3. ...n 

CONDITIONS 



1. 2. 3. ... n 
TECHNIQUES 



1. 2. 3. ... n 
PERFORMANCES 



FIGURE C : Oorivation (an-rtlytic) from lovol to Itvel 
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Inatruct ion al Hypotheses vs. Teach ing Techniguea 

However » neither the teacher«*pupil ratio nor the randomization hypothesis is a. 
hypothesis in the sense of testable, at least not by cnrrent experimental methods in 
pedagogy. Doth of them need to be behavior ally defined. And both should be placed 
I in very specific contexts, also behavior ally defined* If they are to be compared, 

their contexts should be identical or near identical* depending on the rigor required. 

The behavioral form of an instructional hypothesis is a teaching technique, 
and the technique is tested in a specific teaching situation which, itself, includes 
other teaching techniques. 

An experiment attempts to determine the effect of the teaching technique in 
the teaching situation. Confusion arises when the experiment is believed to have de- 
termined the effect of the instructional hypothesis rather than of the teaching tech- 
nique. This is generally due to the behavioral orientation of interpreters of ex- 
periments: disinclined as they are to recognize a more general, nonbehavioral, yet 
insightful instructional hypothesis underlying the more specific, b'' iavioral, also 
insightful teaching technique, they make the teaching technique the underlying prin- 
ciple itself* This confusion of technic/ue for the more general hiTpothesis reveals 
itself among some educators in thair obsession with particular media — either for or 
against them — for example, color coding, worKbooks« primers. 

The confusion of teaching technique for instructional hypothesis is sometimes 
traceable to the presupposition that there is only one technique for an instructional 
hypothesis. But this is just not the case. For exanple: one technique for effecting 
the instructional hypothesis of rzmdomisation is to have the teacher select students 
for participation by * picking out a card from a deck of cards (like an honest card 
dealer would), each card with a piipil's name on it? another would be to pull out £ 
slip of paper from a paper sack full of slips of papers with the pupils* names on 
themj still another would be for a blindfolded student in the middle of a circle of 
his peers to turn several times with one hand outstretched, stopping to point, unpre- 
dictably# to one of them? and why not a crap game between each pupil of a pair, the 
winner of each pair playing againsc another winner, and so on until only one winner 
remains. All of these techniques but the last one have the advantage of brevity, 
leaving enough time in the period for the objective to be learned. The last one, how- 
ever, will take most of the class period, leaving very little time for learning. 
Should the last technique be the onei used in a pedagogical experiment, the effect of 
randomisation on learning would be minimal, that is, nonsignificant.. Should such an 
experiment be interpreted as a demonstration of the ineffectiveness of the instruc- 
tional hypothesis? Or of the teaching technique? 

On the other hand, a technique that is demonstrably effective in an experiment 
elicits a degree of confidence ixj the underlying instructional hypothesis— but not to 
the exclusion of other representative techniques that may also be demonstrably effec- 
tive. The exclusion of other techniques as representative of one and the same in- 
structional hypothesis when one technique has already been deinonstrated effective 
probably arises when the experiment is believed to be generalizable to other contexts: 
that is, the same technique that proved more effect ive? in a specific context is ap- 
plicable# unchanged, to another context. The same technique may prove effective in 
the ne^rt: context, but then again it may not. Stated this way, hypothetically, the 
non-generalizability of, a technique elicits academic agreement to the thes|is. For 
example .7 the demonstrable effectiveness of the technique of written texts for the in- 
structional hypothesis of prograimed instruction among able readers does not turn out 
am effective a technique among weak readers, for example, beginning £SL learners in 
high school classes where number systems are taught through programopned texts in Eng- 
lish. 

The Tasks of Formulation and Reformulation 

One can begin to appreciate the tasks of formulating and reformulating teach- 
ing techniques* instructional hypotheses, and learning asstJunptions by realizing the 
implications of the thesis that there is more than one possible derivation from term 
to term in the sch^rna. This is the thesis that has been argued so far in this paper. 
An exanple of the implications of this thesis in the formulation of a teaching tech- 
nique from an ihstructional hypothesis is here presented to plant the seed of appre- 
ciation. 

The exzunple. The questions below are relevant to the formijilation of a tech- 
nique (or set of techniques — depending on one's unit of behavior) for the instruct 
tional hypothesis recommending a smaller teacher-pupil ratio in a classroom, specif i- 
cally« smeaier groups within a class. 

,ir ^ - ■ ■ 
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(a) Will the class be divided into two, three, four, five, or more 
groups? 

(b) V,*hat criteria will be used to deternuno the groups? 

(c) Will the pupils be inforrr^d of the criteria for the grouping? 
If so, how will the criteria be presented? 

(d) Which subgroup will the teacher attend to first on any given 
unit of time, say during a day, which second, which third 
(etc*)? Will different groups be attended to first on differ- 
ent days? If so, how will this be determined? 

(c) Will the teaching differ for each group or only for some of 

the groups, or not differ at all? 
.(f) Will the groups not directly attended to by the teacher at any 
given time be self-teaching? Or will busy work be allowed? 
How. will self-teaching be distinguished from busy work? 

Still more questions come to mind should the division of the class into small groups 
be changeable: 



(g) Will the different groups be formed daily, weekly, or monthly? 
Or will some particular behavior, like a symptom, signal the 
need for a new division of the clasd? 

(h) Will the same criteria to determine the groups be used each 
time Va new division is formed? Or different criteria? 

(i) Will the time taken to determine the groups at different tirnes 
be significant enough to affect, negatively, the promises of 
increased learning? If 6o« how cein this be avoided? 

(j) Will teaching change as different groups are determined accord- 
ing to different criteria? 



Appreciation of the tasks of formulating and ref ormulatinc^ the components of 
each level of schema deepens with a consideration of a second thesis of the schema, 
that each level is a system a system of techniques, a system of hypotheses, and a 
.system of assumptions. For example, take questions (e) and (j) above, both of which 
ask about teaching itself. If the teaching will differ for the different groups cr 
if the teaching will change as the groups change, how will the teaching change? An 
entire spectrum of teaching techniques becomes a kaleidoscope of questions. And the 
answers to these questions, a specific set of techniques, can make or break the pr<^.' 
viously determined technique (whatever it was) for implementing the teacher - pupil 
ratio .hypothesis. Thus, the formulation of a technique requires the. formulation of 
other techniques related to it, that is, the task is one of formulating a system of 
techniques. It is easy to believe that if the teaching techniques are all of a sys- 
tem, the instructional hypotheses from which they are derived are quite likely to be 
all of a system themselves— *pari passu for learning assumptions. 

On the level of instructional hypotheses, relatedness between hypotheses can 
also be shown. TaJce the instructional hypothesis of randomization explained earlier r 
It gives everyone in class equal chance to participate, yes, those who feel ready ah 
well as those who do not feel ready. When the latter are called to participate, an 
in^ortant learning assumption is violated: a student must feel ready to participate 
if he is to improve his learning, pejrhaps even, if he is to learn at all. What is 
needed^ then, is an instructional hypotheses derived from the learning assumption of 
felt readiness. So, I have provided the curricula with an instructional hypothesis 
that purports to reflect that assumption: volunteer ing to participate. ThiH hypoth- 
esii^ requires the teacher to permit a student to refuse to participate when, as a re- 
sult of randomisation, he is expected to participate. (It also requires the teacher 
to call on only those students who are volunteering to participate in the situation 
where only the teacher's sense of randomization is the means of selection — but this 
aspact of volunteering is not relevant herej On the other hand, volunteering without 
«aadomization would make boldness a criterion for belonging, violating the learning 
assumption that learning come& more readily when the student feels like an individual: 
that he belongs simply because he is hec 

The learning assumptions are systemic in that they form a hierarchy of cate- 
gories. Firsts there are those learning assumptions which postulate the interpreta- 
tions that make it possible for learning to take placet its initiation, its contiiiu-. 
ance, and its termination. Iiearning might be said to be initiated by interpreting a 
phenomenon, say something heard^ as having a particular feature, for example, a car 
engine with a noise pattern, like that of a neighbor's. The learning might be said to 
be continued by evaluating the feature ati worthy of checking, for example: if it is 
the neighbor's car, he is home earlier than usual. The learning mght be said to be 
terminated by checking the hypothesis that it is the neighbor's car or by deciding 
not to check the hypothesis. The latter decision leaves the individual with only an 
hypothesis, the former with a conclusion; in either case, learning has occurred. 
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Then there are those learnincf assumptions which postulate the interpretations 
that make it poo«ible for lc*ctrning of a certain kind to take place. For example, what 
interpretation might be poatulated for product-learning that is capable of generating 
iriore learning of the product, for exaiaplc, for counting 1, 2, 3, 4, etc.? Poosibly, 
it might be assumed that the interpretation of the product, the subject matter, as 
having structure, a principle, a generalization (and a particular one at that) is the 
interpretation that would make product-learning capable of generating more learning 
of the product; for example, to interpret counting 1, 2, 3, 4, etc. as an instance of 
addition by 1 (or, even more generally, of addition) would make the student capeble 
of counting with numbers he is not familiar with, say 194, 328, 576. 

There is a relationship between the two kinds of learning assumptions above. 
Irearning assumptions that postulate interpretations which make it possible for learn- 
ing to take place are prerequisites to the learning assumptions that postulate inter- 
pretations which make it possible for learning of a certain kind to take place. This 
seems like an obvious relationship, and it is, but it is apparently not kept in mind 
by some practicing educators when formulating (implicitly, probably) their instruc- 
tional hypotheses (and the condition-corresponding techniques). Take the professor 
who describes structure XYZ of his subject matter in a lecture but fails to point out 
that he is describing structure XYZ or at what point in his lecture he is describing 
it — to initiate leeurning. ' Or take the professor who does point out structure XYZ but 
fails to justify, interest, or motivate the students to consider structure XYZ as 
worthy of checking out— to continue learning. • Or the professor who does both of the 
preceding but fails to - provide an opportunity for checking out the accuracy of the 
students' understanding of the structure, say by providing examples which the students 
have to identify as having or not having structure XYZ — to terminate learning. In any 
case, the relationship suggests the systemic character of the learning assumptions. 

The reformulation of the components on each level may start with the learning 
assumptions. A new assumption may suggest itself, an established assumption may be 
seen in a different light, a former and rejected assumption may not appear valid. 
What follows is a reexamination of the system of instructional hypothesis, sometimes 
resulting in a modification. This, in turn, prompts a reexamination of a specific 
technique and the rest of the system of techniques, sometimes resulting din a new de- 
sign. Or the reformulation may start with an instructional hypothesis* A particular 
hypothesis may be inadequate, failing to provide the stated interpretation. Or it 
may be superfluous, another instructional hypothesis already supplying the stated in- 
terpretation. Or one instructional hypothersis may be inconsistent with another, one 
nullifying the effects of the other. What follows is a reejcamination of the system 
of aasumptions and the system of techniques. 

The motivation for reformulating techniques is empirical, or should be. This 
is the level of the schema which is testable. As the techniques of a curriculum get 
tested, whether rigorously or loosely, a pattern for modification may be revealed. 
The key to discovering a pattern and selecting the most promising new design of tech- 
niques is a familiarity with the system of instructional hypotheses from which the 
system of teaching . techniques has been derived. Modifying the system of techniques 
means a reexamination of the system of instructional hypotheses « making it, in turn, 
subject to possible modification itself. With possible ramifications for the system 
of learning assumptions. 

The Task of Improving Performance 

Awesome as the task of formulating and reformulating is in the development of 
a curriculum, even more challenging is the task of training teachers (or of teachers 
training themselves) in the performance of the techniques. It is obvious, but the 
parallelism should be noted, that just as there may be more than one instructional 
hypothesis to express a learning assumption and more than one teaching technique to 
give form to an instructional hypothesis, there may be more than one teacher perform-, 
ance for implementing a teaching technique « - ^ 

Teaching performance varies from teacher to teacher and from day to day for 
the same teacher.-^ It is dependent on the teacher's ability to act, to play a role 
more challenging tlian- that of an actor or actress on a stage if only for the fact 
that the teacher's acting involyes audience participation, demanding that the teacher 
prepare (with the help of the <furriculum design) for a variety of situations. And 
the teacher must do this before and with an audience that must be more than enter- 
tained, an audience that must be tauqht'-^so that it learns — as in the finest forms of 
play making. Like an actor or actress, the teacher must practice and perfect tech- 
niques, learn and identify vith the role (instructional hypotheses), as well as under- 
stand and believe in the play (the curriculum). Like a Burton or a Bancroft, the 
teacher is a creative artist — at the performance, leaving ( qua teacher) plot and 
script to the playwright (curriculum designer), direction to the director (curriculum 
supervisor) and production to the producer (school principal).® 
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Teacher performance, like acting performance, must be credible and consistent- 
ly ci Jdil/ie in order for the pupils, like an audience, to bo willing and able to in- 
terpret the act of teaching for v^at it is: a learning opportunity. Willingness to 
make learning the interpretation of the teaching act ultimately depends on the credi- 
bility of the teacher's performance. Does the manner belie the words? Does the frcwn 
belie the smile? Does even the overjoyed surprise at a pupil's unexpected correct 
response belie the low esteem for this particular pupil? On the other hand, the 
ability of the pupils to make learning the interpretation of the teaching act ulti- 
mately depends on the consistency of the credibility of the teacher's performance. 
Does correction always provide individualized instruction — or does it sometimes ex- 
press disappointment at the pupil for the mistake? Does the presentation of the les- 
sons' objective always imply its importance and inherent interest — or are some 
lessons' objectives not really to be taken seriously as learning tasks? The recur- 
rence of inconsistency increases the probability of error, the error of giving an in- 
terpretation other than learning to an act of teaching. 

The seriousness of inconsistency is difficult to overestimate. As inconsis- 
tency r«tfpeatn inconsistency in teaching, inconsistency begins to infect related areas 
like discipline, affection, esteem ... and eventually inconsistency repeats inconsis- 
tency on all levels of communication between teacher and pupils,, , until finally mood 
and feeling alone dominate. The effect on the pupils? Anxiety, 

Or, worse, as inconsistency repeats inconsi^stency, the importance of the teach- 
ing act, and its intended product — learning, becomes suspect: "What does teacher 
really want? Not learning. Not all the time aivyway. Sometimes teacher just wants 
me to speak up loudly. Sometimes to make misteOces. , .when I get something right, tea- 
cher finds some other mistake I've made..,! guess I'm stupid. Sometimes to behavo,,, 
calling on. me when I'm not paying attention,,, whnt I say is not important so long as 
1 start paying attention again. Learning as t)ie meaning of class activities loses 
importance and other meemings for the school experience gain importeince. Eventually, 
the primacy of learning loses itc held on the students and the primacy of conforiiity 
to teacher's wishes takes over.' Only the toacher's personality can hold the class 
now, and if that loses its attrac -ion (as is likely with inconsistent personalities), 
the pupils' chv=knces of maturing into self-learners are those of a poker addict play- 
ing against a crooked dealer. Dut^ unlike the poker addict who can't quit playing 
poker, the learning addict (he is born an addict) may very well decide to quit the 
game of learning when he realizes the odds against inconsistent teachers. If he is 
blessed with wisdom, appreciating the high stakes involved, he only quits school, not 
learning. 

On the other hand, a consistently credible teacher, especially one so confi- 
dent in his techniques that he consistently expects learning as the appropriate in- 
terpretation of his teaching, emphasizes the importance of learning, underlining it 
with talent, effort, time, and sincerity. There is no better way to keep students 
hooked on learning* 



NOTES 

^This paper is a slightly revised version of an early section of a longer paper, "As- 
sumptions for bilingual instruction in the primary grades of Navajo schools," re- 
quested for (1) Conference on Child Language, November 22-24, 1971, Chicago, spon- 
sored by the International Association for Applied Linguistics (Stockholm), the Center 
for Applied Linguistics (Washington), and the American Council on the Teaching of 
Foreign Languages (New York), end (2) Bilingualism in the Southwest , Editor: Paul 
Turner, University of Arizona Press, to be published before Pall of 1972. 

^This figure was contributed by Ms, Conley Day, 

3 ■ 

The level of performs: Jce is also systemic, requiring a coordination of skills and a 
recurring pattern of such coordination in order for the performance to be effective 
and consistently effective. This is implied in the section, "the task of improving 
performance." The reason for discussing performance separately from the other levels 
ia that the others are more amenable to analytic systematizat ion while performance is 
more amenable to synthetic systematizat ion, 

4 ^ 

Perhaps, if the children in Group B through E are self-teaching rather than simply 
keeping out of the teacher's way with busy work, some amount of increased learning 
can be claimed, that is, if. 

5 ■ 

One for Navajo students in the primary grades, another for Chicago students also In 
thtt primary grades* 
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%o one instructional hypothesis can dominate all of the class time; otherwise, other 
useful hypotheses would have to be excluded* The effectiveness of an instructional 
hypothesis often depends on the presence of another instructional hypothesis (or more) 
in the sarne teaching situation. In thie case, Randomization is related to Volunteer- 
ing. 

^The notion of inference from ">le to population (parameter) in experiments on 
human behavior is currently bei: 3bated; cf . Denton £. Morrison and Ramon E. Henkel 
(ed8«). The Significance Test Cc oversy (1970). 

8 

A similar consent was made by Bernard Spolsky in ^'An Evaluation of Two Sets of Ma- 
terials for Teaching English as a Second Language to Navajo Beginners," Final Report, 
BIA Contract No. NOO C 1420 2415, June 13, 1969. The comment: 

'*To what extent does a precise curriculum free a teacher, and to what 
extent does it bind her? A difficult question to answer in the ab- 
stract, but in practice much simpler than it appears. An excellent 
teacher with unlimited preparation time will be more creative with 
less guidance, but the average teacher, with a full teaching day, 
performs best when she is called on to "perform" rather than "com- 
pose. " The musical analogy is reasonable: one senses individual 
intexpretative creativity in a performer of a piece of music rather 
than in an improviser. in practice, X felt ihor«^ individual varia- 
tion, more evidence of teacher personality, in those using the Wilson 
than in those with* • .materials. ** 
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BILINGUAL EDUCATION IN CULVER CITY 
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This paper iSf in peurt^ a sequel to a paper published in the UCLA Workpapers 
a year ago (Cajr/ybell^ 1971).* It will describe, in the form of an informal interim 
report, the results of applying some of the notions of bilingual education di5;cussed 
in the 1971 paper to two kindergarten classes in Culver City« Californiai during the 
1971-72 academic year. 

The primary assumption underlying the earlier paper and the work reported on 
here is as follows; All normal children are innately capable of simultaneously 
learning a second langua^re and learning what is taught in that lanquaqe« 

For example, we contend that Spanish <- speaking children in the United States 
who. are instructed completely in English are capable of acquiring English and, at the 
same time, succeeding in the English lemguage curriculum of the school in which they 
are enrolled. This assumption is derived largely from the *home-school language 
switch* research that has been reported on extensively by Laxnbert. and his colleagues 
(Lambert, et al 1970). 

The 1971 Workpaper suggested that the failure of some children to succeed in a 
second- Izmguage scholastic milieu may be accounted for by looking beyond the assumed 
inadequacies of the child tc the attitudes, stereotypes, and expectations of his 
teachers, principals, school administrators and, perhaps, of his parents. It may 
well be that certain children who are categorized as 'disadvantaged* by some or all 
of these people will be treated in such a way in the sch^'x>ls that their chances of 
academic success are greatly diminished rather than enhanceo! (Cf. Rist, 1970), 

The inventory of attributes 'chat might suggest to educators that certain 
children are disadvantaged is large and nebulous but would, in general, include those 
characteristics which are inconsistent with those of children from white, middle- 
class families. Thus, children who speak a non-standard dialect of English, or no 
English at all, or who represent a dif fereizt culttu'e, or whose parents are caught in 
a lower socioeconomic bracket are frequently considered to be disadvantaged and, 
consequently, poor academic risks. 

We feel that the research carried out by Lambert (1970) has considerably 
weakened the notion that a child is disadvantaqed by the fact that he speaks a lan- 
guage different from the language of instruction in the school in which he is enroll- 
ed. Owe participation in the Culver City program described below was motivated by a 
desire to further study the language acquisition process and the academic progress 
of children who are expected to learn in a second language. 

During this past year, with the cooperation and encouragement of school offi- 
cials, principals, teachers, and parents of Culver City, several staff members and 
graduate students of the UCLA TESL department have stxidied the progress of children 
in two kindergarten (]C) classes which were designed to demonstrate the 'basic assump- 
tion stated at the beginning of this paper. We hope to demonstrate that , it is not 
neceflsarily a 'disadvantage' to begin one's academic career in a second language. 

Nearly all members of the UCLA TESL staff have contributed in one way or 
zmother to this program. The following graduate students have also been major con- 
tributors: Marilyn Adams, Ruth Cathccirt and Nancy Knutson. 

SPANISH IMMERSION . In the first class we will describe, 19 five-year-old 
monolingual English spv^akers were taught the K curric .lvjn completely in Spanish. The 
long range objectives of the program, broadly stated, ate ^is followss 

(1) The children will acquire native-like proficiency in speaking, under- 
standing, readiiAg and writing Spanish. (The assumption being that by 
the end of the K year, whe children would have attained a high degree 
of proficiency in understanc^ing spok*>n Spanish aiid that prof ic ency 
in production would become evident i : £:h© first an'* second gr? *^s.) 



The primary purpose of presenting this workpap-.i is to inf om our colleagues and 
former students of one of the programs that has received much of our attention dur- 
ing the past year. A more formal report will be forthcoming. 
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(2) They will make normal progress in achieving the standard objectives 
of the elementary school curriculum; (language cirts iu English will 
be introduced as part of the first grade curriculum). 

(3) They will maintain normal progress in the maturation process of 
their first language (EnqlishK 

(4) They will develop positive attitudes toward representatives of the 
Spanish-sneaking community while maintaining a positive self-image 
as representatives of the Enqlish-speaking rOTmnunity. 

All parents in Culver City who had children eligible for K-were advised last 
summer of the Spanish-lajiguage. K class. Out of approximately 140, 22 children were 
volunteered by their parents for this class. Before classes actually began « one fam- 
ily reversed its decision; thus, the year began with 21 students. Before the mid- 
yesor holiday, one family moved out of the city and shortly thereafter another child 
was transferred out of the class because his parents were apprehensive about his be- 
havior in the class and felt that it, might be attributed to the special conditions 
under which he was receiving his education. Thus, 19 children will finish this K 
class taught conpletely in Spanish. y 

A word about the teacher of the class and the parents of the students before 
we offer a brief description of the children's progress. The only prerequisite. for. 
the teacher was that she hold a regular California elementary-school teacher's cer- 
tificate and that she be a native speaker of Spanish. The teacher recruited was a 
young lady of Mexican descent who was born and educated in Texas. Although she had 
had previous experience in a bilingual education program in California, she had never 
received special instruction or training in teaching children in a language othor 
than their own. We did invite her to read the reports of the studies carried out by 
Lambert (1970) and we discussed these with her. She appeared to share our complete 
optimism that the children would fulfill the objectives stated above. 

Th/i teacher has presented herself to the children throughout the year as a 
monolingual speaker of Spanish; however, although in the early part of the year she 
pretended to not understand requests and questions directed to her by the children in 
EngliJh, in recent months one can observe that she responds immediately to the child- 
ren's Snglish, but always in Spanish. 

The parents of the children in this class rv^present a broad spectrum of Culver 
City society. Background information is available oia each family represented^ includ- 
ing their level of education, employment, and knowledge of languaaes other than Eng- 
lish. Two families £ure of Chinese descent, two with both parents of Mexican descend 
md one with one parent of Mexican descent and the other of Hungarian descent. All 
of the others are representative of the majority population of this country. The one 
prerequisite for admission to the class was that the children not already speak 
Spanish. Although several of the children had been exposed to Spanish, all parents 
stated that in no case was Spanish used in the home. From casual observation of the 
children in the classroom, it can be unequivocally stated that all the children were 
monolingual speakeics of English at the beginning of the school yeatr. 

The over-all reaction of the children to their experience in a Spanish K has 
been remarkably r;asual. They have behaved, according to the principal of the school « 
their teacher, and other observers, in no unusual (un-kindergsurten-like) manner ex- 
cept they are responding to instruction in Spanish rather than English. The following 
questions were asked of parents of 15 of the children during the eighth month of the 
K year. Their responses, in the number indicated, provide some understanding of the 
children's reaction to the Spanish medium X. . 

a) Does your child like school? Yes IS W o 0 

b) Does your child reoort on new Spanish words, stories, or songs that 
he has lexurned? Never 0 Occasionall y 12 _ Frequentl y 3 

c) Does yo'xr child express pri^e in learning another Iw^guage? Hever 4 
Occasionall y 6 Frequentl y 5 

d| Doen your child mention that he wishes the language of the class were 
\^ English? Hever 12 Occasionall y 3 Frequentl y 0 

The children aopear to like school (a) , but do not see i>:hat they are doing 
anything that is especially newsworthy (b) , but do realize that they are learning a 
second lang^jiage and most s^em to feel that that is something to take pride in (c). 
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Three of the children have indicated on one or more occasions that they wished the 
teacher snoke English (d) ; however, the parents of these children reported that these 
wishes were expressed early in the year and haven't been heeucd during the second half 
of the school year. 

It was not planned that the children would be subjected to massive testinq 
during the K year* Rather, that their academic progress and degree of proficiency in 
Spanish would be tested at the end of their first grade and each yesur thereafter. 
However r to have some base line data on where the children stand at the end of the K 
year for later comparison » the folJ.owing tests have been given: 

1) Raven Progressive Matrices Test (Raven* 1965) « a test of ability to 
reason by analogy. 

> 2) Modified 'Berko* test to determine progress towards mattiration in 
English grammar. (Berko, 1958). 

3) Test of Scholastic Ability to Determine Reading Readinesss Form A 
(Harper-Row, 1966). 

4) Tost of Spsmish vocabulary, 

5) Modified 'Menyuk' test; repetition of Spanish sentences (Menyuk, j • 
1963). 

6) Cross Cultural Attitude Test (Jackson and Klinger, 1971). 

The first of these, the Raven test; provided us one basis for matching children 
in the Spanish immersion K class with an equal number of K children ir the same 
school who were following the normal English medium curriculum. 

The results of the Berko-type test (a test of knowledge of morpholoqical rules 
of English) given to 17 of the 19' children in the Spanish immersion class and their 
matched counterparts in the English K class suggests that the experience in the Span- 
ish medium K has had no adverse effect on their EntTlish language developynent. Of a 
poiflible 561 correct responses the children in the 5>panish language K gave 260 cor- 
rect answers compeared with 258 correct responses for the control group. 

The Harper-Row Reading Readiness Test was required by the school for all K 
children. When the results are ^alyzed later this summer it is anticipated that the 
Spanish immersion children will demonstrate the same stage of preparation for the 
first grade curriculum as their counterparts in the regular K class* 

The vocabulary test and the sentence repetition tests simoly provide a basis 
for comparison of the children's knowledge of Spanish now near the end of the K year, 
and their knowledge a year from now* 

T)ie cross Cultural Attitude Test will provide some indication of the reaction 
of the children in the Spanish immersion K class to certain symbols of Mexican and US 
culture as compared to the reaction of the matched children in the control class to 
the same symbols. Although the results of the test have not yet been analyzed, raw 
scores on eAch of the items may be of some immediate interest. The scores are meas- 
ures of positive reaction to 24 pictures 11 of which are symbolic of Mexican culture, 
II symbolic of US culture and 2 which are neutral, namely, book and school. 

MEXICAN SYMBOLS SCORES FOR SPANISH SCORES FOR 

IMMERSION CLASS CC«STF'^L CLASS 



I) Mexican flag 


82 


70 


2) Mexican boy 


5A 


51 


3) Tortilla 


8: 


61 


4) Spemish word S^ 


80 


68 


5) Chile pepper 


41 


51 


6) Bullfighter 


67 


75 


7) PiKata 


86 


75 


8) Mexican girl ') 


55 


56 


9) Taco 


75 


87 


10) Soup (Menudo) 


~ 60 


55 


ID Sombrero 


84 


71 
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SYMBOLS OP 


SCORES POR 


SPAHXSH 


SCORES FOR 


US CULTURE 


IMMERSION 


CLASS 


CONTROL CLASS 


1) AKierican girl 


53 




49 


2) English word Yes 


78 




84 


3) Soup 


68 




64 


4} American boy 


66 




66 


5 ) Hamburger 


78 




92 


6) Pin-tail on donkey 85 




78 


7) American flag 


90 




83 


8) Cowboy 


81 




85 


9) Football 


64 




73 


10) Bread 


88 




80 


11) Pickle 


57 




67 


NEUTRAL ITEMS 


SCORES FOR 


SPANISH 


SCORES FOR 




IMMERSION 


CUKSS 


CONTROL CLASS 


1) Book 


72 




76 


2) School 


87 




78 



The data from the attitude test and all other tests will be the subject of 
extensive study during the summer and a follow-up report will be ready by September^ 
1972. 

In addition to the test data described above, we shall have a substantial 
amoitjnt of observational data collected by graduate students who served as volunteer 
teacher-aidies during th«» academic year. The analysis of this data will be reported 
in a thesis at the end oc the sammer (Cathcsurt, —forthcoming) . It is anticipated that 
this study will add substantially t<> previous studies in second language acquisition. 

In general, it can be stated that the children in the Spanish immersion class 
understand nearly all of the typical classroom instructions given to them by their 
tesicher, which, of course, involves nearly the total range of Spanish phonology and 
grammar within a restricted vocabulary. This comprehension includes the language re- 
quired in a large numl r of stories, songs « poems, games, simple mathematics « as v/ell 
as the talk about classroom furniture and equipment, body functions parts Qf the 
body, and members of the students' family. 

Throughout the year the children have been completely free to use English with 
each other. Never has anyone insisted that they use Spanish, yet, as Cathcart's 
study will reveal, they have begun to produce sentences that are partly or completely 
Spanish— -2md to initiate conversations with the *eacher in Spanish. 

At this point in time tliere is every reason to be optimistic that the obj;\^c- 
tives set forth for this class will be met. 

ENGLISH IMMERSION , The second class we will describe here is, except for on^. 
major consideration, a mirror image of the Spanish immersion class described abcr^ 
That i% a K class of Spanish-speaking children immersed in an all i^iiglish curriculuir^ 
with a similar set of objectives.^ namely: 

1) The children will acquire native-like competence in English, 

2) They will make normal progress in the standard eler >ntary-8chool 
curriculum. 

Two other objectives were stated which accounts for the major difference between the 
two K classes: 

3) The children will maintain auid develop their proficiency in the 
home language ;spanish). 

4) The children will maintain (and/or have the opportunity to develop) 
a positive self- image as representatives of the Spanish-speaking 
community. ' 

To accomplish these last two objectives, a 20 to 30 minute segment of each school day 
during the yeaur was reserved for activities cor.ducted entirely in Spanish by a native 
speaker of Spanish* Again« the purpose of this exposure to Spanish was to encourage 
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maintenance and growth of the home language and culture as a part of the school pro- 
gram. It was not part of the design for thia class that part of the normal K curric- 
ulum be given in Spanish. However, it is planned that during the 1st grade year, in- 
struction in Spanish language arts will begin, and the Spanish component would in- 
crease in subsequent year&t. 

The regular K teacher "n this class presented herself to the children as a 
monolingual speaker of English and presented the regular K curriculum in that lan- 
guage. Again, this teacher had no special training in teaching children who spcke a 
language other than the language of the classroom. However, she too was invited to 
read the report by Lambert (1970). In addition, she attended a short seminar given 
the author to a group of 8 - 10 teachers from her school during which a number of 
articles were discussed that demonstrated the power of teachers* attitudes and expec- 
tations in determining children's academic success (especially Rist, 1970; Rosenthal 
and Jacobson, 1968? Lewis, 1970) « 

It was quite clear that the teacher vas quite impressed by these articles, and 
it' is believed that she was also quite optimistic about the chances of her Spanish 
speaking students in the Engiieh immersion program fulfilling the objectives set 
forth. 

Of the 22 children in this class, two were born in the United States, one in 
Argentina, one in Colombia, one in El Salvador, eight in Cuba, and nine in Mexico. 

No accurate measure of the children's knowledge of English when they entered 
K was possible, but a number of tests were given during the eighth and ninth months 
of the school year and will be useful for comparison purposes a year from now. Tests 
of language proficiency were: 

1) A sentence repetition test in English (Kanyuk, 1963). 

2) A Berko type testc^for Spanish (Kernan aiid Blount, 1966). 

The Metropolitan Achievement Test (required by the school) was a"^so given as 
well as the Raven Progressive Matrices Test. As with the tests for the Spanish im- 
mersion K class, the results of these tests will be analyzed this summer. 

The children in this K class appear to be completely comfortable in both the 
English curriculujii offered 1^^ one teacher and the Spanish program offered by the 
other. Their level of English comprehension appears to be remarkably high and, as 
will be revealed from analysis of the observational data collected by R. Cathcv^rt, 
(forthcoming), their ability to produce English is at an advanced stage. However, it 
will be at least a year from now before more concrete measures of their English com- 
petence will be attempted. > 

On the basis of our subjective evaluation we are satisfied with the children's 
progress in this K class. However, v?e look forward to future evidence that the ob- 
jectives set forth have been met. Any of our colleagi\es who would be interested in 
our more formal report to be ready in September may write to: Mrs. Joan Samara, TESL 
Section, Department of English, University of California, Los Angeles, Cal. 90024. 
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Hil5ini§iti£ i?££2i£ll 1$ 1112 2£ SLHiisil Li^^tiraturg Oversea{2 

Lynn Charles Bauoian 
(H. Bradford Arthur, Chairman) 

The teaching o'f Enqlif;h literature overseas iias alva:^s encountered certain 
difficult barriers, the taost formidable being linguistic, cultural, and educational • 
The purpose of this study is to roexatninft the problem c.r these barriers in light of 
huDidTiistic educational theory and practice, and to construct a model for teaching 
literature based on insights from humanistic education which can be practically 
applied in overcoming these barriers. The first part of the study defines in detail 
what is meant by the terra "humanistic education" as described by such educators and 
psychologists as Carl Rogers, Abraham Masf5l;'c=, Neil Postman, Charles Ueingartner, 
Terry Borton, and others. The second part of the study discusses the role of 
language and literature in the scheme of humanistic educational theory, and the sort 
of changes vhich must occur in these disciplines if they are to be taught in a 
humanistic frame of reference. The final section of the thesis deals with the 
practical aspects of teaching literature which will overcome the linguistic, 
cultural, and educational barriers. First, a four-phased bridge is designed to help 
transcend the cultural and linguistic barriers. Second, practical steps are outlined 
for overcoming the educational barrier and creating a facilitatuve learning 
environment in the classroom. Third, specific techniques, exercis^^s, games, and 
questions are described .asjtools for the teaching of literature as a student-centered 
Concern- , 



Sl!li2Eiii§ ££2X.ill£§i Realjlties of Lan^uaje Use and. Infieratives for Language 

Thomas Emil Beck 
(Clifford H. Prator, Chairman) 

Ethiopia is a predominant ^^y agricultural country , yet its schools are quite 
academic in tone. This has resulted in conflict between traditional society and the 
schoots. This study' sets out to discover thie realities of language and life in one 
province of Ethiopia, and to ^)resent suggestions, even imperatives, for making the 
s.c:hools more relevant to the public at large* 

Various sorts of realities are presented to show how language and culture are 
changing in the area. First, the social institutions of various ethnic groups are 
examined as a necessary foundation for any changes in traditional society. Second, a 
theoretical model of language contact is constructed, to aid the language 
policy-maker in understanding what phenomons to expect in a period of growing 
bilingualisffl. Third, actual ^nguage use in Kafa is exac&ined, through the author<s 
experiences there and through data from a recent survey^ These viewpoints reveal 
dangerous linviuistic and social divisions, particularly between urban and rural 
areas. 

All of these realities make it clear tuat the schools must be radically 
changed if Kafa is to progress. The last chapter thus argues for emphasis on 
agricultural education and otiter more practical subjects, for . the de-eophasis of 
English in the schools, and for a whole re-eva) aation of such concepts as 
"Boder^iization" and "development" . 
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IhS. SESllina si 15is^i£SIllii5£Ei££in Sinll ilSilSSl Students Tested at JJCLA 

Neonetta Cabrora Brour:;;ard 
(Evelyn Hatch, Chairodn) 

The purpose of this stwdy was to find out what sounds in American English are 
comcionly misspelled by Mexican-American high school students and what spelling 

patterns are Lving these students special prohlems. Four hundred eight/ seven 

essays written by 487 Mexican-American high school applicants to the High Pottutic-i 

Prograo at OCLA- during tht school year 1969-70 vere suiveyed for spelling errors. 

The frequency and percentages of occurr^ince of English sounds indicated in the 
Hanna et al study* was compared with the freguency and percentage of occurrence with 
which these sounds were misspelled. Given the total frequency of each phoneme in 
both studies^ the percentage of occurrence of each phoneme in relation to all the 
other phonemes of the sane classification (i.e., either vowel or consonant} was 
ffetermined. They were ranged in terms of frequency from the moir»t to the least 
frequent* This study resulted in a list of the first ten most frequonl^ly misspelled 
vowel sounds and a list of the first ten most frequently misspelled coiASonant sounds. 
These lists indicate what sounds in English should be taught and .Jiven special 
attention in preparing a spelling program for this particular group of students. 

The frequency and percentage of occurrence which each phoneme-grapheme 
correspondence (or spelling pattern) attains in comparison with all the other 
graphemic options for a given phoneme indicated in the Hanna study (Tables 7 and 8) 
was compared with the frequency and percentage of occurrence of each misspelled 
phoneme in this study. The percentage of occurrences of each phoneme-gra[vhemG 
correspondence attained in comparison with c 11 the other graphemic opt-ions for a 
given phoneme-grapheme correspondence in both studies were compared and classified in 
terms of the following categories: Category A contains spelling patterns with hish 
percentage of occurrence in English and high percentage of spelling errovs: Cattjgory 
B contains spelling patterns with low percentage of occurrence in English and hig[h 
percentage of spelling errors- Category C contains spelling patterns with ftiih 
percentages of occurrence in English and low percentage of spelling error;? and 
Category t) contains spelling patterns with low frequency of :^.;currence in English and 
low percentage of spelling errors After "each spelling pattern was compared and 
evaluated a list of spelling patterns .or each of these categories was determined. A 
detailed listing of all the spelling patterns for each category together with an 
alphabetical list of words representing each pattern is provided in the Appendix. 

loplications of the study and recommendations for further research were also 

■ade« 



♦ Hanna, Paul R. , et al, £hoiiei§i:£i£di)home Correspondences as Cues to S^ellin^ 
Injorovement, U. S. Departb.ent**of*'Health,''Ed ucationr^and~Welf are. Office of^Education, 
1966. (Tabl^ 9 a^d Table 10, pp. ^lO-UI) J 



h 3§§§HE§ of l*SI1311§36 Competence ysi.na the Cloze Procedure 

Ton That Dien 
(J. Donald Boven, Chairman) 

The purpose of this study was to investigate l)ie applicability of the cloxe 
procedure as a measure of language compotence. Threo questions were raised (1) 
there any significant difference in the results between cloze tests given in the form 
of an original text and in that of a translation? (2) How. well does the cloze 
procedure distingui?=h between a groiip^s competence in their native language and in a 
foreign language? (3) Can cloze tests revaa 1 - problems of foreign learners? 

Seven cloze passages of 'tO items each were given to 12th grade students of 
three different language groups: Amoiricanr Thax< ana Vietnamese* The seven passages 
were also in three languages: English, Thai and Vietnamese. 

It is found that relatively isirnilar results were obtained from the tests given 
in the form of either an original text or , translation. The American subjects got a 
■ean score of 37.2 for the original ptir;'»dge, and an average of 35.2. for the 
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translation passages, whertids the Thais yot 2a. 6 for the original passagos und 23.6 
for the tranf:lations, and the; Vietnamese got 26.0 and 27.0 respectively. It is also 
found that the cloze passages distinguish fairly well between a group's coaptence* in 
their native language and in a foreign language. The Thais got an average nean score 
of 33.8 for the Thai passages, and ia.U for the English passages, while the 
Vietnanese got 33*7 and 19«t} for the Vietnamese and English passages, respectively. 
Finally, the data proved' that the cloze procedure did reveal several language 
problems of the non-native speakers. * Table V shows that both the Thais and 
Vietnamese had difficulties with English adjectives^ verb forns other than >be*« 
adverbs, and prepositions . 



John Wallace Dudley^ Jr. 
(Clifford H« Prator^ Chairman) 

University English examinations place American Indians at loir levels of 
proficiency. Not often measured is the high degree of receptive cospeter<ce sost 
Indians have developed through their sociolingiiistic heritage. Thus a test was 
designed in vhicli culture and learning styles could contr;lbute to a more accurate 
picture of Indian capabilities in Englishr 

The Perception Test contained 100 sentences written by Anglos whose first 
language was English 'and by Indians with a tribal mother tongue. Respondirg to 
Bentential indications of linguistic interference, Ss assessed the graonaticalness of 
each item. This perceptual differentiation design evaluated the extent to which an 
Indian's language expeciances and observational abilities have developed his 
competence in English. 

Hinety-or.e Sherman High School Indians, 20 OCLA Indians, and a control group 
of ^0 ^ Anglos participated in the test. Education, first language, time of learning 
English, and tribal language proficiency were all found to be correlated 
significantly with test behavior. Although large test-performance dif ferances 
obtained between Anglos and Sherman Indians, there was a surprisingly small 
separation between UCLA Indians and Anglos. 

Subject and item perception Test reliability was ,91 and .93, respectively, 
and over-all performance showed that this test gave American Indians a better 
opportunity to demonstrate capacities in English unmeasured by the majority of 
univer -sity examinations. Further research, instructional implications, and 
Perception Test/UCLA"ESLPE complementation are also discussed. 

iiS£££i^i§ |2E Esyelopina the ^ieading Comprehension Skills of Juni or High School ESL 

students "* 

Janet Gustafson Kisher 
(Lois Mcintosh, Chairman) 

Studies of the reading cc ^prehension levels of ESL students have indicated a 
great difference between their sJcills in literal and interpretive comprehennsion . 
Materials available have not only proven inadequate to the task of increasing 
comprehension skills, but do not reflect: the cultural backgrounds or the interests of 
the ESL students for whom they are intended. The present study focused on the 
preparation of reading materials and exercises to tlevel^^^i the reading materials and 
exercises to develop the readinr comprehension skills o£ junnior high school students 
of English as a second languixge by stimulating their desire to read. 

Two surveys were conducted - one to determine the ESL student and teacJter 
preteronces for cultural content in ESL reading materials and the other to determine 
ESL student preferences for topic content. Based upon the results of the two 
surveys, stories were written by junior high ESL students and the author of this 
study. Revisions were made and comprehennsion exercises were developed. Five ESL 
classes at Thomas Starr King Junior High School theu read the stories , did the 
exercises and evaluated them. 

The results indicated that the new materials were preferred to the traditional 
ones by students and teachers. Teachers who have tested them agiee that the new 
Materials are superior to the traditional in being of interest to their pupils ani2 to 
themselves. They state that the now inatorials are. not only easier to teach but they 
helped them to attain obje itives of communication and increased interest in reading. 
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A §£n^]}§Si§ si Ei2££§Ill iH f!^2ii£§iilAES£i:£^Il Education 

Ernest J. Garcia k 
^ (J* Donald Boven« Chairman) 

In an attenpt to explore possible solutions to odv.cat&onal problens facing 
Chicano students, to report the conclusions of relevant studies and to critically 
evaluate and . appraise the literature on the subject of educating the 
Haxican-Amcrican f a synthesis of current research in Mexican-Aaerican education was 
andertaleen. 

The study covered four areas: Social-class and equality of educational 
opportunity; language and culture; bilingual-bicul tural education; and teacher 
expectation* 

The results of the study consistently manifested that the Chicano student is- 
faced with problems both in and out of school* It was established that equality of 
educational opportunity, one of the most immediate problenis facing the typical 
lower-class Chicano student, is directly relate^'v to such things as student-teacner 
ratios, teachers, salaries, classroon footage per pupil, school racial coispositlon, 
and teachers' social class* 

The findings of this investigation should prove useful to sany persons, 
particularly school principals, adoinistrators, and teachers who are directly 
responsible for the type and quality of education that Chicano students receive. 



Coordinate Instruction in English Language Skills and Geo^ra^hjj 

Barbara Ann Gee 
(Lois nclntosh. Chairman) 

A set of twelve lessons was written based on the theory that English language 
skills can be acquired and reinforced throuc^h coordinate insttuction with a content 
subject* At the same tine the student was expecteO to acquire jcnovledge of those 
concepts and skills taught in the content subject - in this case, geography* By 
coMbiniug instruction in English an^ geography, the language skills were not tai^qht 
in isolation but in a useful context* 

Experimental studies pertinent to this thesis were reviewed. However, there 
has Jjeen little in the way of scientific experimentation to support the hypothesis 
that there is both acceleration of language leotning and acquisition of skills and 
concepts in a subject area when a second laiiguage is used as a aediun of instruction* 

The Daterials lor this project consist of twelve lessons based-- on a social 
studies text* They are intended for use with upper elementary and junior high school 
students studying English as a second language at the intermediate level of ability, 
students who have completed the beginning y^ar of instruction in English as a second 
languagf^* They a?:e written for a genetal audience and not for a specific language 
group* 

The materials . were field tested in three elementary and three junior high 
school classes. Hose of the sub ject ;:; vere native Cantonese speakers, although a 
variety of native languages was repreiOinted in the study. Protests and posttests 
were constructed to cover English language structures and geographic concepts and nap 
skills taught in the lessons* The tests were coopletely oral and, thus, not 
dependent upon the student's reading ability* > 

No statistical analysis of the data could be made because t^he posttest sample 
was inadequate* Because of this, there is no proor that the lingj^istic objectives of 
thts lessons vere achieved. However, the data do substantiate the claim that the 
geographic concepts and skills listed as objectives^ were taught through use of the 
lessons* 
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IS^Sliiiiii §i£Si£ai§s . Fo r Uae in the K5L Class and in ESI Texts 

Marc Steven Gold 
(J. Donald Bouen^ Chairoian) 

It happens, unfortunately, that much of lang^jage instruction is carried out iu 
coBplete disregard of what giver? human comniunifra tion its unique cotamunlcati ve 
potential. The result has been an undirainir.hing onslought of sterile methodologies 
that teach as though human beings were computer.^ designed to feed back, granmatical 
sentences moch • as unthinking r^entence-gonerating pieces of loachinery. What is 
ne?ded, instead, are a philosophy and psychology of language which acknowlodge human 
connunication as tho all-embracing syn-bolic transformation of rea},ity that it is. 
The network of ties that links what perceptions tell us is real with the sounds and 
syabols that are a language — that is the challenge; to discover it, to describe it, 
and to teach it. And the learner who acquires this knowledge about another language 
has acquired a most important iniiight into its character, approaching very closely an 
aspect of nutive-speaker linguistic .competence that has as yet been iiapor tneable to 
analysis — precoding activity. 

The nature and importance of this linkinci system and a manner of discovering 
and teaching it, ' will be the central concern of this thesis. It is hoped that by 
reading this thesis and carefully observing the examples that are given, the reader 
will understand and acquire the respect du3 this area of human communication, to the 
extent that he night attempt to create more powerful ESL instructional products based 
upon it. 



SBii'i§ll S§ a second Language Testing and the Prediction of Academic Success 

Taraar Tofield Goldmann 
(Earl Rand, Chairman) 



In an attenpt to answer the question, "Does the UCLA English as a Second 
Language Placement Exauination (ESLPK) predict success at UCLA, as reflected in the 
first-quarter grade point average (GPA) of entering foreign students?" I used two 
procedures: 1) test of significance of correlation betwenn ESLPE scores and G?^ of 
entering foreign students. 2) Analysis of variance of n«an GPA among four different 
levels of English proficiency as determined by the ESLPE. 

To determine if other variables were affecting the results of these two tests, 
I analyzed differences in mean GPA and mean ESLPE scores, and correlations between 
the tvo for subgroups of several additiona 1 variables. 

Graduates and undergraduates who took the UCLA ESLPE and first enrolled in 
UCLA in the fall of either 1969 or 1970 constituted the four samples for analysis. A 
test measuring change in GPA from first to fourth quarter was performed on the two 
1969 groups. 

The correlation studies showed Reading to be the most consistently valid 
predictor of GPA. Total score was loss effective and Dictation was the least 
effective. 

Students exeicpted from ESL classes achieved a higher mean GPA than those not 
eienpted. Four quarters later this difference was no longer significant, bat the 
Meaning of this change is unclear* 

Except for the variable, "class recommended," subgroups showed no significant 
difference on mean GDA, but did show some differences in English proficiency. 
Previous exposure to English improved Dictation and Grammar scores* Different 
language groups showed different patterns of English proficiency. 
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IIISDHDSi^SiSD ii^rar^ for Ef^jr^ii^I! Stvjdonts Iearnin£| Rn^lish as a 

Second Laijciuaae '■ " 

Jerry Duane Green 
(J, Donald Boven, Chaincan) 

This paper describes the development of a remedial pronunciation taps library 
and presents in its Appendix the thirteen lossons, in tape script focD, that comprise 
the tape library. 

The target audience is Egyptian university students whose English proficiency 
level, according to the University of Michigan Proficiency Test, is either Level I or 
II. 

The pronunciation difficulties selected to be rectedied are essentially 
restricted to the segmentals of English and are based on an error analysis of the 
tape recordings of 117 Level I and IT Egyptian university students reading Cliff ord 
H. Prator's Diagnostic Passage and five supplementary sentences. 

Each lesson specifically treats one pronunciation problem and is a 
self-contained renedial teaching unit. As such, each lesson is relatively 
independent of the classroom situation* However, it's designed to complement the 
classroom teacher, who, observing a persistent pronunciation difficulty of , a student, 
can refer that student to a particular tape library lesson in the language laboratory 
in order to correct the pronunciation difficulty.. 



lll§ fli!lil§§titi2n 2t fii§l££t Stylistic Variation Speakers Pursuant to fisiS 

ii£E£2E£i^i2 si ^ iizsn AHdisnii """" " 

Pauline Brantley Griffin 
(H, Bradford Arthur,* Chairman) 

A certain body of research by both educators and psychologists explicitly 
claijs that lover class children (particularly Black) are linguistically deprived, A 
secdnd and opposing body of research claiued that tho^o children speak a language 
Hhich is linguistically developed and distinct from standard English, without hovever 
asserting any inherent inadequacies in developmental language acquisition. 

The present study investigates vhether the linguistic performance of a lover 
class child exhibits distinct evidence of stylistic variation within the confines of 
a dialect« There is no investigation on a cross-dialectical comparative basis. 

In the study one experiment on eight Black third grade subjects was performed 
using three tasks. The Ss were tanght a simple competitive game, . nonverbally, 
Xaaediately following the game each S was requested to teach the same game to three 
different audiences. The three audiences represented an adult, a peer, and a first 
grader. The function of the audience was to listen only. The gs' moiiologaes were 
recorded and divided in groups of three per s, then presented to a panel of judges. 
The judges were requested to assign one of the three tapes to each of the conditions, 
adalt, peer, or first grade. 

Finally, the monologues were analysed to determine frequency of tjerninable 
nnits^ variation and distribution of imperatives (direct commands) and distribution 
of conditional clauses* I 

Analysis from both sets of data support thft premise that distinct 
representation of stylistic variation within the dialect is exhibited at the p<0«01 
significance leveol. 



&Sii2Il^i§ IH^ Criteria for Ose of Songs and Rhjjrmes for Ch ildr en L earn i ng iEng.^sh as 

a Second Ldng[uat[e ™ - - — - 

Elisabeth Anne Hakkinen 
' (Lois Mcintosh, Chairman) - 

This study explores'the viability of songs and rhymes as a tool for teaching 
English as a siscond language to elementary school children. Support for use of these 
aaterials is established by discussion of both linguistic and extra-linguistic 
factors. After their role in language teaching has been demonstrated, some classroom 
uses and pedagogical 3U(jgestions are given along with a skel-^ton lesson plan* 
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Extra*'linguistic and linguistic criteria for* the choice of naterials found in the 
appendix. 

The paper was compiled from a variety of sources including English as a Second 
Language and foreign language naterials and texts; works in elementary school 
language arts, nusic and speech; speech correction, choral speaking and children's 
literature texts, as well as the writer's personal experience teaching 
Spanish-speaking children English in the Los Angeles City Schools. 



A Chinese Child^s Acsuisition of English Syntax 

Joseph S. p. Huang 
(H. Bradford Arthur, chairman) 

A 5-year-old Chinese child lear^ied English as a second language from February 
2 to June 5, 1970, at a West Los Angeles, English-speaking nursery school, where 
there is only random, rather than structured, presentation of English. The data were 
collected f rem .tvo main sources: daily close observation at the nursery school, and 
weekend recording sessions. The data collection was aimed at the child's 
comprehension (including utterances supposedly addressed to him, his verl^^l and 
non-verbal responses), as well as his self-initiated utterances. 

The data show that the child had two major learning strategies; he could use 
a veil-formed sentence which ho had learned as « single unit through mere imitation* 
and he could combine, in his own way,, words he had learned to make an original 
sentience, naaely, the strategy of sc-ntence imitation and the strategy of his idiolect 
syntax* ' 

It seemed that he tended to figure out the meanings of English utterances in 
terms of bis first language, but there was no evidence that he depended upon his 
mother tongue in learning English syntax. 

<; His performance has the characteristics both of that of a child learning his 
first Xangn&qe, and of that of an adult learning a second language* 



iSSiiUfl ESOiilSdge of Prepositions b£ Ssina the Cloze Procedu r e 

Kevin Inal 
(John W. Oiler, Jr. , Chairman) 

This study investigated the use of the cloze technique as a test of 
proficiency in English preposition usage. Pour questions tfere asked: (1) Can a cloze 
test be constructed which is feasible, reliable, and valid by deleting only 
prepositions from a passage of prose? (2) Are the responses of the students with the 
same native language background different in distribution from this responses of 
students from a variety of language backgrounds? (3) Are responses from a group of 
students with the same native language background predictable on the basis of 
contrastive analysis? (U) Mill a cloze test of English prepositions be of useful 
diagnostic information concerning trouble spots for non-native speakers? 

A cloze test was constructed over a prose passage by delisting every other 
preposition (including prepositions used as verb particles or adverbs) . This passage 
vith 50 blanks was given to three groups: 1. Native speakers of English, II. Native 
speakers of Turkish, III. Foreign students from nixed language backgrounds. Means 
and standard deviations for the three groups along with Kuder-Bichardson (20) 
reliability coefficients vere computed. The test was reliable for both groups of 
non-native speakers at above .90 for subjects and- above .SO for items. Frequency 
distribution and item analysis were carried out for each group. As a further check 
on the relative distribution of responses for Group II and III, Spearman's 
non-parametric correlation was computed for the rank or'Het of items by difficulty for 
each group. The efficient correlation was .61 significant at p<.001. 

To check the validity of the cloze test, Pearson product-moment correlation 
vere computed for the cloze scores and with the part and total score of ESLPS, UCLA. 
The significant correlation (.75) with the total score supports ""substantial 
confidence in the cloze technique aa a measure of £SL proficiency, especially 
grammatical competence. Partial coefficients were also computed revealing « 
significant connection with grammar.. 

A traditional test item analysis of discrimination indices revealed a 
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significa \t contrast between speakers of on« language baclcgiound and speakers f ron a 
variety of native language backgrounds. A significant percentage of the responses of 
one language background were predicted by a contrastive analysis. A still larger 
percentage of responses of non-natives conforoed to the native speaker norm. An 
analysis of cloze responses is believed to be a useful diagnostic tool with 
application in the teaching of ESL* 

5£il5§il£ Achie vem ent in X.anaua(je and Subject Hatter in Two Kenyan Primarx S chool 
^ " Cu r r ici^la ^ ~ ~ 

Albert Kanake Kariuki 
(J< Donald Boven, Chairman) 

Kenya*s elenentary education consists of lower primary (grades 1-3) and upper 
prittary (grades ^-7) . The upper primary instruction is in English. About 60% of 
lower primary classes follows an English-medium course starting in grade 1 (EM l)f 
the other 40% uses the vernacular, with English as a subject, and starts a changeover 
to English aedius at grade 4 (EH t») • 



EH 1 and EH 4 also differ in methodology. EA 1 nethodology 
oriented vhile EM 4 methods are traditiqnally prescriptive. 



is activity 



This pilot study investigates the hy!>othesis that EM 1 students will 
outperform their EM 4 counterparts significantly in respect to English proficiency 
and subject matter achievement at the end of primary school on the CPE (Certificate 
of Priaary Education) examination. 

The 1971 CPE Mathematics, English iind General Knowledge, and an 
djcperimenter-designed Cloze test scores for 79 EM 1 and 82 EH 4 students of rural 
background were subjected to a statistical analysis for comparison^ The tentative 
results indicatied: (1) EM \ and EM 4 students did not differ significantly in 
performance on any of the four scores, (2) boys outperformed girls in the CPE 
HathaAetics, (3) repeaters outperformed non-repeaters', and (4) the two English^ tests 
yielded concurrent validity* 

At the present time/ the nature of EM 1 course Dooks, discontinuation of EM 1 
teaching techniques beyond grade 3, duration effects of upper-primary levels, and 
individual school differences are influential factors which suggest further research 
rather than a definitive statement of the findings of this study« However, a greater 
concern with equality of pedagogical opportunity at all levels warrants serious 
consideration. 

h gpntpastiye Stud^ of Tense Systems in Japanese and Encjlish 

Keiko Kawai 
(J. Donald Bowen, Chairfiiau) 

This study compares and contrasts t)ie verb forms of two languages, English and 
Japanese . Hopefully, the result will contribute to the solution of problems of 
second-language learning on the semantic or basic conceptual level, where utterances 
are precoded, a skill that is especiaily difficult for Japanese students learning 
English. Also, it should help the teacher and textbook writer, ..clarifying 
teriinoligies and conceptualizations of time reference in English as cpEop.ared to 
Japanese. \ 

the research problems are: 

(1) How does the English tense system work? 

(2) Does Japanese have a tense system or does it basically 
organize its time relations in terms of an aspectual system? 

(3) What are the specific differences in English and 
Japanese conceptualizations of time reference? 

(4) will a componential comparison of the two languages 
usefully identify and explain points of difficulty, with 
implications for foreign- language teaching in Jv^pan? 

The findings are: 
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(1) Tho so-called 'present' t«*nsti marker -Jiiru and 'past' 
tense marker -ta-da are in fact aspect markers in Japanese* 

(2) Japanese clearly caarlcs perfect and imperfect aspect, 
vhile English is not always narked. 

(3) Japanese students experience difficulty selecting 
from aaong verb forns that refor to different axes of 
orientation. 

(U) Likewise, they have trouble observing co-occurrence 
requireaents between tise adverbials and verbs. 

EE££§E4i13 SSi l2I i^HSiiSil CoPROsition 

narisa Andreani Kiedaisch 
(Lois NcXntosh, Chairzoan) 

This thesis presents a series of structures exercises for teachin<( some basic 
pre-co«position writing skills to students at the interaediate language developaontal 
level. 

Eighteen short reading selections are used as the »eans for teaching 
vocabulary and grannatical structures in context and for eliciting correct responses 
to facilitate comprehension. 

Bach reading selection nakes use of. a number of sentences containing a 
specific graaoatical structure to illustrate its use in context. In addition, each 
reading select4.on serves as a nodel upon which, indicated transformational steps are 
applied by the student in his writing exercises. For each point of graranar there is 
a corresponding writrten exercise. More than one step can be applied to each passage 
to provide for individual differences in ability and rate of learning. Furtheriaore, 
each step can be used with different passages to provide for additional practice as 
needed. 

The following are the steps developed in this paper: 

1. Copy 

2. Substitute word 

3. - Change to plural 

4. FeDinine/nasculine 

5. Supply synonym * 

6. Change to past tense 

7. Change to future 

8. Change to negative 

9. Supply adjective 

10. Supply adverb 

11« Supply prepositional phrase 

12. Reorder scranbled sentences 

13. Conjoin with and 
^^m Conjoin with but 

15. Subordinate with"" when 

16. Subordinate with before^ af ter^ ^-as soon- as 

17. Subordinate with becauso 

18. Change direct to indir»»ct speech [ ^; 
19- Change indirect to diiect discourse • 
20. Change actor of the story to first person singular and/or 

. give individual reaction in one or two sentences at the end of 
the selection. / 
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lis 2l PE^ctice on Pcrfornanco on Dic-hations and Cloze Tests 

Harriet Elaine Kirn 
(John W. Oiler, Jr., Chairoan) 

This study attempts to measure the effect of regular practice in dictations 
and cloze tosts on performance in those activities. The subjects were 155 foreign 
students in ESL classes at UCLA in the Fall Quarter of 1971 and UU ESL students in 
the University Extension. These students took the UCLA English Entrance Examination 
at the beginning of the quarter and a comparable examination at the end of the 
quarter, nine weeks later. The examinations consisted of comparable sets of 
dictations and cloze tests. 

Eighty-five of the university students in five classes at three levels of ESL 
served as experimental students; the other 70 university and UU Extension students 
served as controls. At each level, half the experimental students were given 
bi-weekly practice in taking dictations; the other half were given cloze passages to 
complete. All passages wore chosen at random from various sources and were totally 
unconnected to other class activities. After the post-test at the end of the 
.quarter, the average raw score improvement of all groups was calculated. It was 
found that there was no difference in the improvement rate of the experimental groups 
as compared to that of the control groups. 

A short follow-up experiment was conducted with students in a low intermediate 

ESL class during the Winter Quarter of 1972. Controlled dictations and cloze 

passages, focusing on particular phonetic and gLammatical points, were used 

extensively throughout the course in close coordination with other classroom 

activities. There were some indications that they were somewhat effective as 

teaching devices at this level of ESL. 



Stttdent Motivation f 2£ tSaiSiHa English in Maratbir Pjgdiun High Schools^ Saibax 

Yasmeen M. Lukmani 
(Evelyn Hatch, Cha9raan) 

Marathi-speaking high school students (all female) , from comparatively 
ncn-vesternized families in an average iuccme-bracket , were tested on English 
proficiency and the nature of their motivation for learning English. The results 
showed that Marathi-speaking students were instrumen tally motivated to learn English 
and that instrumental motivation scores correlated significantly with English 
proficiency, scores. That is, the higher their motivation to use English as a means 
of career advancement, ect., the better their English language scores. 

Their concept of their own community and of westernized Indians, their 
self-concept and ideal self-concept were assessed on ratings of specific traits. 
Both the Marathi- and English-speaking communities were rated high, the English a 
little higher than the Marathi. Of the four groups, Harathi rknks lower than the 
English and then in ascending order, self-concept, English group and then ideal 
self-concept, but the total differences in scores were not significant. The English 
rather than Marathi group ratings were significantly related to ideal self-concept; 
but the traits on which English was marked higher were factual, relating to modernity 
and. better standards of living which the Ss could acquire without becoming 
tfester nized. The. two communities were their reference groups for different areas of 
their life; they saw themselves as based in their community but reaching out to 
■odern ideas and life-styles. 

iB£§£§2£i2Il in the English as a Sec on d Lang uage Classroom 

Jane Lida Marks 
(John w. Oiler, jr.. Chairman) 

The purpose of this study was to describe teacher-student inteLaction in the 
ESL classroom by means of the Flanders ten category system of Interaction Analysis. 
This system doi^cribes teacher influence as indirect or direct, the former assumed to 
■aximize the students* freedom to riespond, while tho latter influence tends to 
■inimize that freedom. The two categories of student talk were interpreted as either 
■anipulative or communicative, respectively, as these parameters were more relevant 
in describing the goals of ESL instruction. 

To collect data for the study, two non- random visits to each of nine UCLA 
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classes yerc oade. Those twenty minute ob^-arvritionc took place in grauiDiar-structure 
oriented classes. The tabulations obtained were processed by neans of a 
conprehensive • computer program vihich vas designed to yield numerous indices which 
land theoiselves to further interpretatioHf modification and research. 

The overall findings of this initial study showed that while the percentage of 
total teacher talk was greater than that of total student tai.k, the percentage of 
indirect influence was higher than direct teacher influence. However, a glance al 
percentages and other included indices alone, affords no useful information without 
the interpretation of each category and variable in relation to one another and in 
teras of each classrooa situation* The concensus among the participating teachers 
indicated that future training of both observers and teachers in the Flanders system 
can provide useful insights as to goals vis-a-vis learning outcomes, and that through 
sach feed-back, behavior change say take place toward more effective teaching. 



IflE^il^S^ £2S£Si§Il£§ ^5 lJ§§5ii£S^ kl iis £i21^ Test 

Victor Walter Kason 
(J. Donald Bowen, Chairman) 

The study sought to determine the utility of the cloze testing procedure as a 
■easur0;^|: of .language competence, when applied to a homogeneous group of Thai speekers 
in botft^he.f^ and English languages, k total of 122 twelfth-year students at two 
public Thai' high schools were administered o^e Thai and one Bnglish cloze test €^ach. 
The teslts were administered by a competent Thai supervisor. 

Independent aeasures of the validity of the clo?e tests used in this 
expcriaent came from two sources: 1) grades from the students, standardized final 
Bnglish ejcamination, and 2) administration of the same English tests to a group of 35 
American high school seniors. The results were then compared with those obtained in 
a parallel study with a second eacperinental group, of Vietnamese high school seniors, 
condacted by Ton That Dien. One English cloze test was common to bo^th studies. 

It was found, first, that the idiosyncra:>ies of Thai orthography present 
significant problems for the construction and scoring of a cloze test prepared in 
that language. Second, the Thai students made many oixtakes that could be evaluated 
at least partially by contrastive analysis. However, all three groups of 

subjects Thais, Vietnamese and Americans did comparably on cloze tests prepared 

in their respective native languages. Finally, although no clear superiority of 
Viothaaese over Thai subjects emereged from this study, it appeared, for many 
theoretical reasons, that Thais may have greater difficulties in learning English 
tban do Vietnamese of similar maturity and educational levels. 



A SofiiiaSiive Anaixsis of £arts of the Snaiisfe Kilijndi Ignse SlsiSSS 

Zacharie Hategeko 
(J. Donald Bowen, Chairman) 

This study explores the basic syntax of the tense systems of English and 
Kirundi. Kirundi, a Bantu language, is the national and official language of 
Burundi, Central East Africa. At the same time, the study focuses on the 
relationships between morphological forms of verbs and their undei^lying meanings. 

The first part deals with the morphology of verbs in Kirundi. The functions 

of tenses are described in discussing the use of verbs, in simple sentences; auxiliary 

verbs are examined with emphasis on the classification of primary and secondary 
(■odal) auxiliaries. 

The second part of the study views the forms of English verbs; it ^then 
considers the major verb inflections: third person singular, past tense, perfective, 

and imperf ective, as they are used to signal different syntactic tenses in English. 
Finally certain syntactic properties of auxiliaries are surveyed. 

The third part of the study is a contrastive analysis of the use of tenses in 
the two languages, examining similarities and differences between the two systems and 
pedagogical problems implicit n the comparison, particularly those encountered by 
Kirundi speakers learning Engl.;:;h, such as the use of the verb inflectional suffixes, 
the Present and Past tenses, etc. 
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Choon si^ik Win 
(Russell N. Canpboll, Chairman) 

This thesis attempts to find out the similarities and differences between 
Tiiiglish and Korean relative clause constructions on the bdsis of which to identify 
the problems of the Korean speaker learning English relative clauses under the 
assumption that the grammatical features or rules which are not common in both the 
native languc».ge and the target language cause learning difficulty. It is also 
concerned with the establishment of a hierarchy of difficulty which nay play a 
crucial role in preparing instructional materials on the part of the textbook writer 
as veil as the teacher. 

The different -word order at the base structure level reveals that it is 
generally difficult for Korean speakers to learn English relative clauses. In 
English, there are quite a fo.v language specific ruJe^ not existiTig in Korean, such 
as the Pied Piping Convention, Relative Pronoun Deletion, Relative Clause 
Extraposition, Modifier Shift, and so on. This implies that a meaning expressed one 
way in Korean is usually expressed in more than one way in English, and thus the 
structures goneraf;ed by such rules nay cause extremely difficult learning problems. 
Relative Clause Reduction in English is, in some cases, similar to Copula Deletion 
and Existential Verb Deletion in Korean. When this happens, the structures generated 
by the reduction rule are not so difficult to learn. English prenominal adjective 
constructions cause the least difficulty for Korean speakers, since they .are very 
siailar not only to actual Korean relative clause structures but zilso to Korean 
attributive constructions in terms of word order. 



ESiiiical Orientation in fiuebec ^nd Achievement in English 

Marguerite florency 
(Clifford Prator, Chairman) 



The present inquiry conducted in 1970 was undertaken to find out whether the 
unstable political climate in Quebec could interfere with the progress of the 
adolescent French-speaking Quebeckers learning English. It was hypothesized that 
there would be a negative correlation between the J^tudents» achievement in English 
and their separatist orientation: that is, that the students who entertained 
separatist convictions would not succeed as well in learning English as those who 
hald a more federalist attitude. 

The inquiry was aade by means of a questionnaire distributed to grade eight 
and eleven boys and girls attending four French high schools in Quebec City. 
Students chose among seven propositions, going gradually from a firm fedt^ralist 
attitude to a definite separatist option. The students' IQs and English grades taken 
ttom a recent test were the measures used. 

The data fron 279 students was retained for analysis. It revealed that 
eighth-graders held a federalist attitude, that eleventh-graders showed/soae shifting 
towards separatism, that boys wore slightly more independon tist than girls; 

The Spearman ' Rank order correlation of English grades with separatist 
tendencies was calculated for the variables of IQ range, grade and sex- The results 
did not support the hypothesis: eighth-graders, except those whose IQ was higher than 
120 , showed a moderate tendvirncy in the other direction: students with more 
independentist convictions succeeded better in English; for other students, no 
definite pattern emerged. 

In conclusion, separatism did not appear to interfere with achieveient in 
English aoong adolescent French-speaking Quebeckers. 
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likS £flS££ fif Zh^§. £5 AchiRveraent in Sftcondarjc School 

Naoko Nagato 
(John W. Oiler; Jr., Chairman) 

I The present study focused on the possible long-term effects of a FLES prograa 

' in English as a Foreign Language (t^FL) on later performance in that sair.e language in 
secondary school in Japan by attempting to determine whether students who had 
experienced a FLES prograa vere nore proficient in BFL than students ' vho had begun 
EFL in secondary school. 

Three cloze tests vere administered to all the students enrolled in a private 
girls* secondary school in Kyoto at the seventh, the ninth, and the eleventh grade 
level. The tests were? conducted by the EFL teacher during the EFL class period at 
the end of the school year, narch, 1971. Fifty students vere sampled randomly fron 
each grade, and the cloze scores of FLES and non-FLES students were compared. The 
FLES group had been exposes to a Ej:X year sequence of EFL training at the elementary 
level, and the non-PLBS group had begun efL in the seventh grade. The controlled 
variables were the length of students, exposure to EFL instruction and the 
institution of their EFL training. 

Results of an analysis of variance indicated that the long-term effect of ELES 

tr&ining was moderate. The FLES group significantly out- performed the non-FLES group 

at the seventh grade (p<.005) and at the ninth grade (p<.OS). Ho significant 
difference between groups was indicated at the eleventh grade. 



Sfociolinquistic Survey of Lanauarjos in EdiI£S^i2E Uganda 

John OXeju 
(J. Donald Boven, Chairaan) 

This study was undertaken to investigate problems associated with the current 
role of vernacular languages in education in the multilingual State of Uganda* with 
an attempt to determine when English could optimally become the medium of instruction 
in Primary school. 

The data was gathered from two main^\sburces: through background reading of 
past and current literature on opposing views of mother-tongue, and foreign-language 
(English) proponents./ Secondly, a questionnaire, which was administered to 193 
teachers and students jin Teacher Training Institutions, provided information on 
attitudes, opinions and judgments of theise students on this issue. 

It was found out through this data: (1) that the different ethnic groups 
generally demanded to have their own vernaculars taught in their local schools: (2) 
that the six officially recognized vernaculars for education were not very popular in 
areas where they are second languages: (3) that nearly all (23 or so) different 
vernaculars are used for teaching in their own areas, but opinions differ 
significantly on whether they should be taught or used for instruction: that 
attitudes towards Luganda and Swahili were favorable: only the Bantu favored 
tuganda, and both some Bantu and some non^Bantu favored Swahili: and (5) English was 
generally recognized as important for higher education. But on the choice of a 
language that would exclude the rest, Luganda attracted the highest vote. However, 
there was very limited evidence that vernaculars could function as teaching media 
only up to the third or fourth grade. 



4 StaiX a£ ISaShSESi SSact ion Toward the Black and the Standard Dialects of 

' Eng lis h ~ 

Herbert Augustine Perkins 
{Evelyn Hatch, Chairman) 

This thesis discusses the educational disadvantage that- lower-class students, 
especially black students, suffer because of the lower intellectual and academic 
expectations that teachers hold for then. It finds that 'one salient criterion that 
teachers use tn establish levels of expectations for students is language. 

The ai,^ of the thesis is: a) to determine whether teachers display negative, 
stereotype attitudes toward speakers of black English, ard b) to determine the 
interrelationship between teacher-background and teacher- judgments in respect to the 
language ability, scholastic ability, bouavior, . and future expectation of black 
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dialect speakiny students. This aim is realized through an experiment which called 
for teachers to listen to taped nionologues of Negro black dialect and standard 
dialect speaking students and to rate them on language, scholastic behavior, and 
future expectation traits using a semantic differential scale. The data fron the 
experiment were subjected to a T-Test and analyzed. The results showed that teachers 
had significantly different judgments of the speakers because of their dialect 
(p«<.01)^ Teachers who tended to be most negatively disi)Osed toward the black 
dialect speakers, who gave lower, less favorable judgaents oi thea , were the aale, 
the young, and the least experienced teachers. 



S£§§iiX§ 2£5S§ii£§Z::A £l§9ii2§ti£ A££roach to Second J-anQfuage Learning 

Patricia Fabian Hogosheske 
(Russell N. Campbell , Chairman) 



. The objectives of this study are to present a rationale and to develop a Dodel 
for the use of creative dramatics in the ESL classroon, and to describe the 
application of the rationale and the noJel to the instruction of Spanish-speaking 
children. 



Literature from varionSs related fields is surveyed to define the nature of the 
problems of Spanish-speaking children in United states schools, and to suggest the 
need for alternate approaches to their education* 

h model for the use of creative dramatics in ESL is presented. A seguence of 
four creative dramatics activities is modeled from the literature on creative 
draaatics for n.itive speakers of English. The procedures for using these activities 
in ESL are described. 

Two weeks of creative dramatics lessons with fifth and sixth grade Mexican ESL 
students were videotape recorded in an East Los Angeles bilingual elementary school. 
Three ability groups — beginning, intermediate, and advanced — participated in the 
creative dramatics activities adapted for ESL students. 

An analyrjis of the recorded lessons indicates that the children's knowledge of • 
English is not related to their participation in these creative dramatics activities. 
The creative dramatics play of the three groups differs in the use of nonverbal and 
verbal communication, in the amount of JSnglish and Spanish verbalization, and in the 
type of situations enacted. A sample creative dramatics lesson by each group is 
related in detail. 

Further exploration of the application of creative dramatics to other 
linguistic and cultural groups, to other age groups, and to teacher education is 
racoamended* 



Tfee Viabilitx of the Vernaculars as Media of Instruction in Ethiopian Schools 

Tesfaye Shewaye 
(Clifford H. Prator, Chairman) 

Ethiopia is often considered one of the most under-developed countries in the 

world. In almost all categories of development literacy, health, industry, and 

even agriculture it stands far down on the list. Various factors, one of which is 

the education system, may account for such a deplorable state of- affairs. The 
current education system of Ethiopia contributes little to the development of the 
country as it serves only a small segment of the school-age children, not the 
population as a whole. As a result, it has been observed that illiteracy is oa the 
increase in Ethiopia, 



Therefore, in order to stop thin spread of illiteracy and to help the country 
develop, it is legitimate that education should be expanded to the rural areas, such 
an expansion, however, suggests the need, among other things, for the use of 
vernacular languages as media of instruction. This thesis therefore attempts to 
explore the feasibility of using vernacular languages in education in Ethiopia by 
answering questions such as the following: 

What is the general ethnic and political structure of 
Ethiopia? (Chapter 1) 
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Which are the vernaculars of £;thiopia and how varied are 
they? (Chapter 2) 

What is thd language policy of Ethiopia and how did it 
coae to be adopted? (Chapter 3) 

Vbat is the current structure and organization of 
Ethiopian education and how is this affected by the language 
policy? (Chapter 5) 

Hhat are the issues involved in vernacular education? 
(Chapter 6) 

Should or could Ethiopia adopt vernacular education? 
(Chapter 7) 



gea dability of OCLA Materials Used bj[ Fore i£n Students 

John Harry Street 
(Earl Rand, Chairman) 

This study 5.nvestigates the readability,,o£ reading aaterials used in four 
levels of courses in the UCLA GSL program and compares theia with a sample of 
aaterials that foreign students must read in regular university courses. Levels of 
difficulty are predicted by means of a formula incorporating factors that have been 
Bhovn to influence reading difficulty. 

The XBH360/90 computer is employed in this study to collect and tabulate data 
and compute statistical functions. First, data (in the form or totals, means, S.O.'s 
correlations, otc«X is extracted from each keypunched reading sample^ then the 
computer reveals characteristics of and relationships between texts and groups of 
texts. 

In general, the UCLA GSL reading materials seem to be well suited to the task 
of preparing foreign students to read texts in their fields of study. Suggestions 
for improvements in and selection of ESL reading materials and recommendations for 
further rerearch are made. 



A i2R Simplification of Literature for Usg in ESL Classes and 

Simplification of ""The^Grcj t Mount ai n!* 

Joanne Clark Strop 
(John F.' Povey, Chairman) 

This study reviews the reasons for including literature in English as a Second 
Language programs and discusses the problems involved in such teaching. It presents 
a rationale for determinging some of the difficulties f aced . by ESL students when they 
attempt to read English literature and it establishes a procedure for removing some 
of the barriers to comprehension. 

"The Great Mountains" from The Red Pony (1937) by John Steinbeck was 
simplified and the simplification was tested against the original using the cloze 
readability procedure. The average score on the simplification was 35.81( and on the 
original 21. 3X. (A score of UU% on a cloze test is roughly equivalent to a 75X on a 
standard comprehension test.) 

A collated version of the original and the simplification is presented for 
direct comparision* 
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Te ac hiTic] Kng[lish to CKicano Stuclcntsj, A S^tionale for Chan£e 

Joseph Alexdfidor Taylor 
(Bradford Arthurf Chairnan) 

Traditional approaches of teaching Bj)glish composition to Chicano students at 
all levels of instruction have failed to adequately improve the" students' writing. 
This problen has its roots in the orientation, of the public school system itself as 
veil as ^n the educator's lack of knowledge of the Chicanes' linguistic 
characteristics and lack of sensitivity for the contributions to be made by these 
students to the Bnglish classrooa# 

This thesis has evolved out of the writer's two and a half years of teaching 
Bnglish in the High Potential Program at UCLA and involves the elaboration of seven 
principles which have been toxxr^l to be particularly applicable to the Chicano 
student. It includes a discusfiion of the linguistic variation and educational 
background of the students as well as a study which indicates the extent of their 
recognition and production capacities with standard English. The final chapter 
describes the Lnglish curiculum used in High Potential which incorporates the 
principles discussed. 

The paper has been written in the hope -that other teachers, faced with similar 
classroom situations, might find constructive alternatives for the teaching of 
English and in the process become sensitized to the inherent contributions of the 
Chicano student. 



Analj^sis of Reading Skills of Won-nati ve S£Gakers of E nQl ish 

Jaoes Anthony Tullius 
(John W. Oiler, Jr., Chairman} 

The present study investigated the use of eye-moyement photociraphy as a 
measure of reading skills for non-native speakers of English. Fifty subjects were 
tested from the International Student Program at the University of California at 
Santa Barbara. The hypothesis tested was that non**natlve speakers o£ English would 
perform significantly differently than native speakers of Bnglish. The results 
showed that the average foreign student reads well below the native speaker in rate 
(words per minute) with comprehension. Two other surprising facts appeared from the 
data: (1) the average number of regressions for non*native subjects reading 
college-level material is insignificantly different from (and sometimes superior to) 
the college-level native speaker norm, and (2) the average duration of-fixation is 
consistently longer than for native speaker norms. Subjects who had an Indo-European 
native language background performed somewhat better than those whose native language 
was Kon-Indo-Ruropean. Subjects who learned English as a second language read 
significantly bette.r than those who learned Bnglish as a foreign language. 

iaHaiiiaS §iiil£llina si iifianese-En^lish B ili i>gaals 

Aiko Uyekubo 
(Bradford Arthur, Chairman) 

The task of this study was to inves*.igate the capacity of coordinate 
bilinguals to switch fluently from one language to another in the middle of a 
conversation or even in the middle of a sentence. Two aspects of the problem were 
considered: 

1) To investigate particular speech situations, {e.g., topic« 
interlocutor, tone) where Japanese-English bilinguals switch from 
one language to another. 

2) To investigate how the syntax and lexicon of the two languages 
are combined to create a linguistic vehicle for a meaningful 
discourse with a fellow bilingual. 

The subjects for the study were 12 adult coordinate bilinguals and U child 
bilinguals. Taped speech samples of bilingual speakers switching between Japanese 
and English in a natural setting were collected. 

The following is a conclusion of the study of language switching and mixing of 
Japanese-English bilinguals: 

1) Bilinguals have contextual constraints for each of the 
languages. Social variables-interlocutor, topic, and tone— 
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often deteraine the choice of code* 

2) Language nixing is distinguished from language svitcbiD<{ by 
the broakdovn of correlation between the social variable and the 
choice of code. nixing is used as c stylistic device to create a 
Bore meaningful coonunication* 

3) There are certain linguistic constraints on language Biixing# 
and thus, nixing is not random and grdomarless* 

<l) Subjects were capable of taixing and unmixing; therefore, 
language nixing does not imply that a speaker is incapable of 
speaking two languages sepdrately* 

5) Bilingual children also performed sinilar sociolinguistic 
acts« 

6) The basic distinction between nixing and either interference 
or borrowing .is the speaker's ability to control his speech. 



^hg E§2Si2£3BSIli 2i Cultugal CojiscioTisness through j,ijtg ratu re 

Donaldo Viana-Lopez 
(John F« Poveyi ChairDan) 

This study investigates a procedure to teach culture to the Colombian EFL 
student. The thesis proposed is that a student who is trying to learn the culture of 
the target language will best accomplish this by first becoming aware of the cultural 
patterns of his own society. He will learn the foreign culture via his native 
culture. This proposition is supported by analogy to the fact that when learning a 
new language, the student has to becone aware of the nuances of his aother tongue to 
learn those of the foreign one by contrasting the two languages. This avoids the 
tendency of the learner to carry his native linguistic patterns into the new 
language. The sane phenonenon is observed with culture. 

Two literary works were chosen. A novella by a Colunbian author, Gabriel 
Garcia Warquez, "Ho One Writes to the Colonel," (1969) El Coronel iJo Tiene fiuien Le 
Escrib e (1961), and a novel by John Steinbeck, Iji ^21fei:2il5 l^till (^^^^) * "The analysis 
of the literary works presented in this study includes consideration of setting, 
these, and plot. For the cultural analysis, four important aspects of 'culture were 
chosen: the psychological aspect, the economic aspect, the political aspect, and the 
Bociologicd.l aspect. Conparisoos of these aspects, as portrayed in the two literary 
vorks, were nade, predicting the problems that the Colonbian EFL student would have 
when studying the two literary works. 

The method for using this analysis in th<? classroon consists of five steps to 
help the student gain awareness of his own culture and of the culture of the target 
language; 

1. A literary work is presented to the student which is written 
in his own language by a Colonbian to avoid the linguistic and 
cultural problens. 

2. The sane work is presented in the target language. The 
student focuses here on the linguistic difficulties. 

3. X work froD the culture of the target language is presented in 
the student's native language, Spanish. This work is written by 
aii Aaerican. The cultural difficulties are encountered at this 
stage. 

The work written by an Anerican is presented to the student in 
English. The student now faces both the cultural and the 
linguistic problens simultaneously. 

5. The studiBDt contrasts the cultural traits found in the 
Colonbian novel with the ones found in the Anerican novel. 



Sarcasn: ijj Ajiglysis of ifid . sujiaes t iojis for Teaching the Recognition of Sarcasn tg 

Non^Native^Spea jeers" - ~ . ~ 

Joanne narilyn Hallnark 
(Lois Mcintosh, Chairnan) 

This paper analyzes s?7casra linguistically and contextually , and offers 
suggestions for teaching the recognition of sarcasn to non-native speakers. The need 
for this study was nade obvious by the confusion of foreign students attempting to. 
conprebend sarcasn. 
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Because the recognition of sarcasm requires a knowledge of the target culture 
as well as the. targ«t language, sarcasm is ^>xtrfiniely difficult for a language learner 
to understand^ lot alone master. Due to this complexity, the analysis here includes 
not only linguistic cues (syntax, lexicon, and phonology) but also contextual cues 
(culture, situations and purposes, and the speaker and hearer). This paper 
culainates in a series of lessons based on the preceding theoretical discussion. 

The approach was eclectic with information synthesized from research into 
related literature (soniantics, intonation, and anthropology) and from examples of 
saccasn in different situations, both, spoken . and written. According to the 
information gathered in this paper, a knowi^^lcje of context is more important than the 
knowledge of linguistic cues for the recc on and appropriate use of sarcasm. It 

was also concluded that the teacher of 3a. ^ should be a native speaker. 

Befilication and Hodif ica tion of an Indirect Measure of Oral Output 

Robert Charles Weissberg 
(J. Donald Bowon, Chairman) 

This study was undertaken to explore the nature and degree of relationship 
betveen aural and oral proficiencies in learners of English as a second language. It 
consists of a replication of an "indirect measure of oral output" first designed and 
tested in 1969. 

The test is indirect in that it attempts to measure a non-native speaker^s 
ability to produce English speech by having him identify recorded voices as those of 
either native or non-native speakers of English, The original test consisted of the 
voices of fifty speakers of English, twenty-five natives and twenty-five non-natives, 
recorded on a ti?st tape. That test is here modified through the addition of ten new 
iteas and preparation of four alternate forms of the test tape. 

The new test was administered to 159 non-native students of English as a 
second language and to two groups of twenty-five native speakers of English. Results 
indicate that although there is some positive correlation {.55} between the indirect 
measure and speaking proficiency ratings, it is not high enough to justify using the 
indirect measure in place of ratings based on oral performance of subjects* 

A detailed item analysis was made of the scores to determine the relative 
levels of difficulty of the particular iteais. it was found that discrimination 
between native and nop-native subjects was better on those items more difficult for 
both groups. However, it was found that as non-native items approached a norm for 
native speakers, they were less effective as discriminators. 

It was further found that non-native subjects of a particular first-language 
backOround would not predictably perform better or worse on items spoken by fellow 
speakers of the same first language than would non-native subjects of other 
first-language backgrounds. 



2i£i*ii2Il £ ISSliHa Device 

Seid W. Ziahosseiny 
tJohn W. Oiler, Jr., Chairman) 

The purpose of this study has been to determine the validity of dictation in 
testing language skills.. Three experiments were done on three groups of foreign 
students taking the UCLA ESLPE. 

The study revealed that dictation is not merely a transcription of sounds into 
the graphic symbols* but a performance that requires the comprehension of the 
sequence of sounds as well. It also indicated the students' linguistic feedback on 
acquiring new linguistic functions. Students who speak languages close to English in 
graphic symbols experience more difficulty in learning the new phoneme-grapheme 
relationship than those whose background language has a non-Romanic alphabet. 

The study demonstrated a positive relationship between the constraint upon 
words in dictation and the length, structure, and jcomprohension of the sentence. It 
also indicated that the task of taking dictation has a positive relation with the 
interrelationship of the entire group of words in the sentence rather than merely the 
individual words. 
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